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GOTHE’S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE. 


IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 





Money spent, and Time as well— 
How—this little book will tell. 


oot 
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SARCOPHAGI and urns were adorn’d with life by the Heathen ; 
Fauns are dancing around, thus with the Bacchanal throng, 

Forming a motley group; the full-cheek’d, gout-footed satyr 
Forces a harsh deep sound forth from his loud-clanging horn. 

Cymbals and tabors resound ; we see and we hear too the marble ; 
Fluttering birds, to your beaks sweet is the taste of the fruit. 

You no noise can alarm, still less can it scare away Cupid, 
Who, in the motley throng, brandishes proudly his torch ; 

Thus is death overcome by abundance; it seems that the ashes, 
Clos’d in their silent abode, still are exulting with life. 

Thus may this scroll be plac’d in the tomb of the poet hereafter ; 
Yea—this scroll which with life he has so richly endow’d.—J. O. 

(To be continued.) 





THE BEETHOVEN QUARTET SOCIETY. 

M. RovssgLot has commenced proceedings for the season, 
1848—the fifth since the birth of the society. 

The first meeting occurred on Monday night at the Beethoven 
Rooms in Harley Street, and an audience as intelligent as 
numerous attended to listen to the performance. The pro- 
gramme, in obedience to the principles laid down by Mr. 
Alsager, the lamented founder of the Beethoven Quartet 
Society, consisted of three quartets, chosen from the early, 
medieval, and later periods of the composer's productive life. 
We transcribe the particulars :— 

Quartet, in F. major, No. 1, op. 18, M. M. Molique, Sainton, Hill, and 

Rousselot. 

Quartet, in C major, No. 9, op. 59, M. M. Sainton, Molique, Hill, and 

Rousselot. 

Quartet, in E flat major, No. 15, op. 27, M. M. Molique. Sainton, Hill, 
and Rousselot, 

The only objection to this programme rests in the fact of 
every one of the three quartets being in the major key, which, 
since Beethoven wrote several in the minor, may necessitate 
the coming together of two quartets in the minor key at one 
of the future concerts—whereby a monotony may be felt that 
is never caused by the predominance of the major mode, 

In engaging M. Molique, the director evidenced his deter- 
mination to preserve the high reputation which the society has 
enjoyed since it was first constituted. M. Molique’s fame as 
a violinist is essentially classical in the strongest meaning of 
the term, and his celebrity as a composer adds to the interest 
which attaches to his name, while the fact of one great com- 
poser interpreting the works of another is always agreeable to 
contemplate. The names of Sainton, Hill, and Rousselot, to 
complete the quartet, left nothing to be desired ; a great treat 
was anticipated, and a great treat was experienced. 

The F major quartet —which, though marked No. 1, 
through some inadvertence of the publisher, or some caprice 








| of the composer, was really the third in the order of produc- 


tion—is a work that must always rank amongst the finest 
compositions of Beethoven ; the themes of each movement are 
skilfully contrasted, while they possess all the charm of sim- 
plicity, and all the freshness of spontaneous production ; the 
design of the movements, and the manner of their development, 
are after the model of Mozart, and the contrapuntal ingenuity 
displayed in their treatment shews that Beethoven was, at 
the time of writing, strongly influenced by the greatest and 
purest ofschools. Simple and unaffected as are the themes 
of this quartet, the working is elaborate and finished in a more 
remarkable degree than, perhaps, in any other of the first set 
of six quartets (op. 18); it premises even a more devoted 
adherence to the purely contrapuntal school than was carried 
out in Beethoven’s after works. The first Allegro is full of 
imitations; the subjects were evidently considered with 
extreme care, and contrasted, one with another, before 
Beethoven accepted them. In short, the whole quartet is a 
master-piece worthy of association with the greatest of Mozart 
and Haydn. The performance was first-rate. M. Molique 
played with a purity of style, and a perfection of mechanism, 
that brought out the manifold beauties of the work in fine 
relief. The Allegro exhibited the boldness of his attack, and the 
Adagio, in D minor—a flow of passionate tenderness—mani- 
fested those higher qualities of feeling and experience whicl 
rank above all mechanism. The inner points of the quartet 
were attained by Sainton (second violin), and Hill (tenor), with 
the utmost precision, and the great support of the bass was 
felt to be securely placed in the hands of so accomplished a 
musician as Rousselot. 

Between the first quartet and the second occurs a complete 
epoch in the style of the composer. Among all the creations 
of Beethoven his quartets are those in which it is easiest to 
distinguish the progressive transformations of his genius—pass- 
ing from a first style to a second, thence to a third entirely dis- 
tinct from the two first, and finally presenting three distinctly- 
marked epochs. These changes in the manner of the great com- 
poser plainly demonstrated that he considered an external 
progress absolutely necessary to art; that his sublime genius 
disdained imitation, not only of others but of himself; and 
that he was continually desirous of doing what had never 
been done before, at the risk of being misunderstood by the 
majority. Consciencious in everything he did, Beethoven 
allowed a period of ten years to elapse between each epoch, 
before attempting the development of his new idea, before 
venturing on the thorough change of form and thought pre- 
sented by each of these successive periods of his life. More 
than any other composer, Beethoven manifests the phenome- 
non of a progressive style ; and this gave birth to the original 
notion on which the Beethoven Quartet Society was founded. 


We have so frequently endeavoured to analyse the C major, 
Rasumousky, and the E flat Posthumous, that at present it is 
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enough to say they were both performed admirably. No one 
can be more at home than Sainton in the energy and passion of 
the first, and no better interpreter be found than Molique 
of the subtle and mystic beauties of the last. Thus both were 
appreciated by players and auditors. The finale of the C 
major was a superb performance ; it did one’s heart good to 
hear the tenor points of the fugue taken up with such pre- 
cision and effect by our own Hill—the only Englishman in the 
quartet — who sustains his position by the side of all the 
foreign celebrities, as they come and go. We have no space 
left to add more than a word of congratulation to Rousselot 
on the success of this, his first meeting, and to thank him in 
advance for the MenpDELssoun NIGHT—tO follow the five Bee- 
thoven performances—of which we have already had a hint. 

We long to hear Molique in the D major, or the E minor, 
or the rarely performed E flat major of the last published set 
of three quartets by the greatest of modern composers. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 
NO. VII. 


Clean of soul has upward eye, 
Lifted hand and open sight, 
Looking ever to the sky. 


Worldly heart has earthward lust, 
Downward eye that shuns the light, 
Hand that gropeth in the dust. 


Clean of soul has iron root 

Piercing deep, and grasping tight ; 
Worldly heart has leaf and shoot. 
Shoot and leaf beneath the blast 


Shrivel up and tear and blight, 
Root of iron standeth fast. C.R. 





ARISTOTLE ON POETRY. 


NEWLY TRANSLATED, FROM THE EDITION OF F, RITTER. 


(Continued from Page 182.) 
CHAPTER XVI. (a) 


I. “ Wuar discovery is has already been said. There are 
species of discovery ; first, that which is most inartificial of 
all, and which most poets use from want of skill—viz., the 
discovery by signs. 

II. ‘‘ Of these some are born with the persons, as :— 

‘* The lance with which the Thebans sprung from earth was 
marked, or the stars which Carcinus made use of in the 
Thyestes; some are adventitious, and of these some are in the 
body as scars, some are external, as necklaces, and as the 
children’s toys in the tragedy of Tyro. (0) 

III. ‘‘ A better or worse use may be made of these means ; 
as Ulysses, through the sear, is recognised in one way by te 
nurse, and in another by the swineherds. Discoveries made 
for the sake of proof, and all of the kind are more inartificial, 
but those which arise from sudden discovery, as that in the 
Nipira (c), are better. . 

IV. “ The second kind of discoveries are those invented by 
the poet, as Orestes, in the Zphigenia, discovers himself to be 
Orestes. She is discovered by the letter, while he, and not the 
fable itself, says whatever the poet pleases. This, therefore, 
is closely related to the fault already described, for Orestes 
also might have seen something. There is also the sound of 
the shuttle in the Tereus of Sophocles. 

V. “The third discovery is that by memory, when some 
one is moved by seeing something, as that in the Cyprians of 
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Diczeogenes, when he who sees the picture weeps; and that 
in the tale of Alcinous, when Ulysses, hearing the lyre-player, 
and recollecting, sheds tears. Hence they are discovered. 

VI. “The fourth is the discovery from syllogism, as in 
the Choephorse ; some one like me has come, and no one is 
like me but Orestes, therefore he has come; and the disco- 
very of Polyides, the sophist, respecting Iphigenia; since it is 
probable for Orestes to conclude that his sister was sacrifiged, 
and that it is his lot to be sacrificed likewise. And the dis- 
covery in the Tydeus of Theodectus, when coming to find 
his son, he perishes himself. And that in the Phinidz, for 
seeing the place they infer their destiny; there they are 
destined to die, for there they were exposed. 

VII. “ And there is a certain discovery composed from the 
paralogism of the theatre, as in Ulysses, the false messenger. 
* # # ® (q 

VIII. “ But of all discoveries that is best which arises from 
the incidents themselves ; astonishment being produced by 
probable means, as the discovery in the CEdipus of Sophocles, 
and in the Iphigenia. For it is probable that she should wish 
to deliver the letter herself. For such discoveries take place 
alone, without invented signs and bracelets. Next in rank to 
these are the discoveries from syllogism.” 


NOTES BY THE TBANSLATOR. 


(a) We have translated this wretched chapter for the sake of com. 
pleteness, but we almost advise our readers to pass it over. There is 
every reason to believe it spurious. In the first place, it needlessly reverts 
to a subject already disposed of. Now, Aristotle has expressly declared 
that he has finished all he means to say about the structure of fable, of 
which “discovery” is a part. In the second plsce, the vicious habit is 
adopted of giving example without definition—we may say as a substi- 
tute for definition. This is totally unworthy of Aristotle. The author 
of the chapter was unquestionably a man of great learning, but the illus- 
trations he gives are but of little service to moderns, since, not only are 
many of the tragedies to which reference is made completely lost, but 
even the subjects of them are unknown. 

(b) The word here rendered ‘“‘toys,” signifies ‘ bont” in the original ; 
but Ritter considers it to have been a trinket in the form of a boat, dis- 
covered with the lost children. 

(c) “The ancients distinguished the different parts of Homer’s poems 
by different titles, accommodated to the different subjects or episodes ; 
and in referring to him, they made use of these, not of the division into 
books. Thus, the part of the 19th book of the Odyssey, above referred 
to, was called The Washing.” —Twining. 

(d) A mass of corruption occupies in the original text the place of 
these stars. It is thus rendered by Twining, whose translation must, 
according to his own confession, be regarded as a mere conjecture: “ He 
(Ulysses) asserts that he shall know the bow, which he had not seen ;’’ 
the audience falsely infer that a discovery by that means will follow. 


(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 
NO. LXXVIII. 
SPHINX. 


Wueruer through its primeval liberty, 

The centre straight upon itself reflects, 

And thus a store of various wealth collects, 
Which it can cast around it, being free ; 
Or, whether first dispersed it must be 

In its own radiation ; then detects 

The chain that all its countless acts connects, 


The conscious root of a luxuriant tree, 

This is the riddle of the universe ; 
Till this be solv’d all else remains unknown, 
And we must wander blindly through the dark ; 

This, while unsolv’d, remains an ancient curse, 
Forbidding us to call one thing our own, 


And mingling all things without bound or mark, ND. 
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MUSEUM OF CURIOSITIES. 
NO, I. 
PURSUIT OF MEANING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

We commence our series of curiosities, literary, illiterate, 
and so forth, gathered from the observations and pocket-books 
of travellers, with an advertisement of a hotel at Pompeii, 
picked up at Naples, by our excellent correspondent from Italy, 
T. E. B., to whom we are already so much indebted. We 
must draw the attention of our French readers to the left, and 
that of our English readers to the right of the hand-bill; both 
will find matter for admiration in the peculiar treatment of 


their vernacular. 
Hotel Restaurant Belle-Vue 
Tenu par Francois Procperi, 
EN FACE LE QUARTIER-MILITAIRE 
64a” A POMPEI. 





Cet hétel tout récemment ouvert, 
ne laissera rien & désirer pour la pro- 
preté des appartements et du linge, 
pour l’exatitude du service, et pour 
Yexcellence de la véritable cuisine 
frangaise. Etant situé a proximité de 
cette renaissance, il sera propice & 
recevoir toutes familles quelcon- 
ques, lesquelles désireront résider 
alternativement dans cette ville, 
pour visiter monuments nouvelle- 
ment trouvés, et y respirer la salu- 
brité de l’air. 

Cet établissement évitera & tous 
les voyageurs, visiteurs de cette 
ville sépulte ; et aux artistes (voulant 
dessiner les antiquités) un grand dé. 
rangement occasionné par le tardif, 
et dispendieux contour du chemin 
de fer. On y trouvera également 
un assortiment complet de vins 
etrangers, et du royaume, des 
bains chauds et froids; écuries 
et remises, le tout A des prix trés 
modérés. i 

Or, tous les soins et les efforts 
de l’hdtelier, tendront toujours a 
correspondre aux go(its et aux dé. 
sirs de tous ses chalands, lesquels 
lui acquerront sans doute, dans 
cette ville la réputation qu’il am- 
bitionne, 


Restaurative Hotel Fine-Hok 
Kept by Frank Prospevi, 
FACING THE MILITARY QUARTER 
«> AT POMPEI. 





That hotel open since a very few 
days, is renowned for the cleanness 
of the apartments and linen; for 
the exactness of the service, and 
for the eccellence of the true french- 
coohery; Being situated at prox- 
imity of that regeneration, it will 
be propitius to receive families, 
whatever, which will desire to re- 
side alternatively intothat town, 
to visit the monuments new found, 
and to breathe thither the salubrity 
of the air. 

That etablisliment will avoid to 
all the travellers, visitors, of that 
sepultcity, and to the artists, (will- 
ing draw the antiquities) a great 
disordor, occasioned by the tardy, 
and expensive contour of the iron- 
whay. People will find egually 
thither, a complete sortment of 
stranger wines, and of the king- 
dom, hot, and cold-baths, stables, 
and coach-houses, the whole with 
very moderated prices. 

Now, all the applications, an- 
deavours of the hoste, will tend 
always, to correspond to the tastes 
and desires, of their custoners, 
which will acquire without doubt, 
to him, intothat town, the reputa- 
tion whome, he is ambitious. 


The above is submitted, with confidence, as a fair specimen 
of the familiarity of Italian inn-keepers with the languages of 


their foreign visitors. 


We offer it as an example to our own 


hotel and tavern keepers, who may read and know their de- 
ficiency in that part of learning which is most useful in their 


vocation. 





whilst on the point of being forced to marry one equal to her 
in birth. She flies from her ‘* Marble Halls,” as you have it 
in England, and takes refuge with a cottager. Tartini goes 
mad, and consoles himself with his violin. You may imagine 
how many pretty little incidents occur between the lovers, 
how many charming tableaux are produced with our charming 
Fanny, and the artiste Saint-Léon, whose power on the violin 
is that of no ordinary performer. Almost every human 
passion is portrayed on his instrument, which gives a dramatic 
interest to this ballet perfectly engrossing. Need I tell you 
that the dancing of Fanny Cerito was in our eyes perfection ? 
Here in Italy we seldom have a good ballet; that is, according 
to my English ideas, there is too much pantomime, which if 
not done very well, soon tires; however, in this instance, 
there was nothing to complain of. The ballet closes, as 
usual, by uniting the ¢rue lovers, at a grand festa of I fiori 
animati. Nothing could be more complete than the success 
ef Tartini. But we are destined ere long to lose our idol— 
Cerito leaves for England—beata Inghilterra ! 





STANZAS ON FELIX MENDELSSOHN. 
WRITTEN IN BURNHAM BEECHES, JANUARY, 1848. 
These ancient groves and solitudes among, 
Lately a bright celestial Being strayed ; 
A brief retreat from out the admiring throng, 
He sought and found beneath their leafy shade. 


With careless steps he ranged the forest’s maze; 
Then, resting here a space, his raptured eye 

He bent upon the scene, with thoughtful gaze, 
And bathed his spirit in its poetry. 


To mark the cherished spot which once he prest, 
An humble mourner’s hand hath raised a stone; 
For he hath sunk to an eternal rest, 
Untimely parted from his young renown ; 


Ere his rich gifts and inspirations bore 
Their perfect fruit in his creative mind ; 
Ere swelled to flood, in life’s meridian hour, 
The master’s heart to bless and charm mankind. 


He stood confessed a genius—yet he scorned 
An idol’s tempting privilege to claim ; 

The virtues of the man his course adorned, 
And added lustre to his lyric fame. 


Ah! Mendelssohn, hadst thou but oftener sought 
Calm Nature’s presence—hadst thou oftener fled 
The incense-offering crowd, and idly caught 
The summer breeze to fan thy fevered head— 


Haply, e’en now, within its earthly sphere 

Had beamed the radiance of thy soul divine ; 
And spared had been the unavailing tear, 

Which from a thousand eyelids joins with mine. 





EPHEMERIDES. 
No. I. 


Come lay thy head upon my breast, 
A workman works within ; 
Hammer, hammer, without rest ; 


















FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Venice.—(From a Correspondent.)—In my last communi- 
cation I informed you of the political feeling produced by 
Fanny Cerito dancing La Siciliana ; since then we have been 
delighted by a new ballet written by Saint Léon, entitled 
Tartini il Violinista. This ballet, a great portion of the 
music of which is written by Saint-Léon, is perhaps one of 
the most pleasing novelties the stage has ever produced. 
Saint-Léon, you know, is a perfect artist on the violin, and 
the ballet is a vehicle for the display of talents rarely com- 
bined. Tartini is in love with a noble young lady of 
Florence, who responds to his passion, of course secretly, 





Dost thou not hear the din? 
Making of coffins is his trade, 
For me he’s making one; 
He makes so fast ‘twill soon be made : 
I would his work were done. 


No. Il 


I told my love, and she did weep, 
She said she knew not why ; 

I gave her up my heart to keep, 
She took it with a sigh. 

Joy doth weep as well as woe, 
Pleasure and pain do sigh ; 

Sighs are breath’d and tears do flow, 
Love never knoweth why.—Opnis, 
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APOTHECMS. 
I. Poetry is said to be a gift; it is often known to be a 
theft. 
II. Know thyself; but never introduce thy friend. 





DRAMATIC INTELLICENCE. 

Apgtpui.—A oneeact piece, entitled the Comrades, has 
been produced at this theatre with success. Mr. Stirling 
Coyne is the author. This gentleman is just the sort of writer 
to please the Adelphi audiences. He has a good deal of stage 
tact, some wits perhaps, no lack of observation, with plenty of 
that extravagant humour, which the middle classes, now-a- 
days, seem to devour with avidity and delight. The Com- 
rades was written to introduce M. Legrand, the celebrated 
French pantomimist into a new character—his first part, 
Pierrot, producing the reverse of a favourable impression. 
But the author is not satisfied with introducing a French 
dummy into Spain, the country where the scene is laid, but 
knowing the suppliances of the theatre, and consulting the 
wishes of his audiences, he finds it politic and good to intro- 
duce an Irishman, and accordingly Mr. Redmond Ryan is 
pressed into the drama, and installed as a waiter in a Spanish 
auberge, where he talks broken English, and makes bulls to 
the heart’s delight of the French and the Spaniards, who 
understand every word he says. The plot is very slender and 
indifferently constructed. There were, however, one or two 
laughable scenes in the piece. M. Legrand appeared to far 
greater advantage in the dumb servant than he did in the pan- 
tomimic miller. His performance excited great laughter. 
The Comrades achieved a decided success, and all the per- 
formers were called for. 

Surrey.—The African Roscius, Mr. Aldridge, or more 
properly, Mr. Ira Aldridge, a veritable offspring of the tropics, 
long known in the chief towns of the United Kingdom, ap- 
peared on Monday night as Zanga, in the Revenge. Mr. 
Aldridge has much merit as an actor, and though devoid of all 
claims to rank in the highest grade of his profession, he must 
take his position in the sphere of the decidedly meritorious. 
He was loudly cheered throughout his performance, and was 
called for at the end, when he made a neat and very happy 
speech in response to the complimentary call of the audience. 
Mr. Aldridge afterwards appeared as Mungo, in the Padlock, 
which he sustained with great humour, and introduced several 
comic songs of the Negro school, which he sang capitally. 

Princess’s.—The principal performances of the week have 
been Virginius, Richalieu, and Hamlet, on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday (last night), Macready’s nights. The other 
evenings were appropriated to comedies, in which Mrs. Bar- 
rett, from America, appeared. Mrs. Barrett is a clever artiste, 
and will, we are inclined to think, win her way ere long into 
the favour of her English audiences. We have only seen her 
in one part, Lady Teazle, and can merely judge of her capa- 
bilities in the highest order of the legitimate comedy. These, 
we fancy, do not entitle her yet to the position she would 
assume. Her Lady Teazle exhibits talent certainly, but does 
not display those qualifications which the delineation of the 
heroine of the School for Scandal should undoubtedly possess. 

On Monday night we saw Virginius. Macready’s perform- 
ance is, not to speak it profanely, a miracle of art. It is so 
well known that one word respecting it would be superfluous. 
The sensation he produced on Monday was certainly unusual. 
He was called for at the end of the third act, the audience 
keeping up the call for several minutes, Mr, Macready, how- 








ever, would not appear before the curtain until the end of the 
play. The Siccius Dentatus of Mr, Cooper is the best part we 
have seen him in at the Princess’s. Mr. Conway was excellent 
as Icilius : this gentleman is a good stirling performer, and will 
some day hence take a higher standing in his profession, Our old 
favourite, and every body’s old favourite, Mr. James Wallack, 
is re-engaged and will appear on Monday in his popular part 
of Ulric in Werner. The performance of Werner will be a 
decided treat. Wallack’s Ulric is a splendid performance, and 
Macready’s Werner one of the greatest in his repertotre. Mr. 
Wallack is also announced to appear on Tuesday in Don 
Cesar de Bazan. This popular artist will be a great addi- 
tion to the Princess’s company. 


Lyceum.—A new two-act drama, with the title of The 
Happy Family, has been produced lately with very equivocal 
success. The notion of the piece was suggested by the con- 
fraternity of beasts and birds, all hostile to one another, which 
a certain individual, well known to the public, has brought up 
in a state of domesticity, and exhibits at the foot of Waterloo 
Bridge in a large cage. Three newly-wedded couples and an 
old bachelor enter into an agreement to take a house between 
them in the suburbs of London. All is happiness for some 
time, but discord soon makes its appearance, and turns all 
previous kindliness into bickerings and animosity. A recon- 
ciliation is at length effected by an old gentleman who acts the 
good-natured man of the plot. The piece is occasionally 
smartly written, and exhibits a certain quantity of jokes, 
which, if we mistake not, are interpolated from our friend Joe 
Miller. The applause at the close was not unmingled with 
strong tokens of disapprobation. 


Orympic.—Mr. Brooke appeared in Virginius on Thursday 
evening. We could not find time to attend the theatre on 
that night, which compells us to postpone our notice until next 
week. 


A new ballet, written by Mr. Benjamin Barnett, under the 
title of Coquillta was produced the same evening. The ballet 
served to introduce the fair and neat danseuse, Mademoiselle 
Melanie Duval, as well asa Miss Laidlaw, a new candidate for 
terpsichorean honours to an Olympic audience, and was 
successful. 


Frencu Prays.—Le Gant et l’ Eventail, by Messrs. Bougard 
and Sauvage, is a charming production, strongly recalling to 
mind the best time of M. Scribe, both as regards elegance of 
diction, careful developement, and neatness of construction. 
It is no easy matter to write the dialogue of certain periods 
and localities; there is a certain conventionality of manners 
and expressions to be observed in the purlieus of courts and 
palaces, a medium between stateliness and simplicity, a refine- 
ment of language and incident, which, without much tact and 
discretion, is apt to degenerate into triviality or run into the 
opposite extreme of pomposity. On taking to pieces the best 
plays of the modern French writers of the vaudeville and light 
comedy school, we are astonished at the slightness of their 
texture, or rather the paucity of the materials of which they 
are concocted; yet, on representation, we discover that they 
are most amusing, and answer the purpose better than more 
laboured or more complicated productions might have done. 
In England the interest must be kept alive by a succession of 
changes, both of scene and character; the most witty dialogue 
will not save the author from the sibillatiuns of the pit and 
gallery, and the most interesting positions must be briefly 
despatched, as tedious and prolix, on pain of summary punish- 
ment. In France, on the contrary, this eternal shifting of 
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scenes, the bustle of never-ending exits and entrances, the 
practical joking so dear to Englishmen would have no chance 
of success; smart dialogue is indispensable, and much is for- 
given to him who can make the heart beat under the impulse 
of some tender emotion or violent passion, or raise a smile by 
his wit. Le Gant et l’ Eventail is entitled a comedy; we shall 
not quarrel about names, but frankly concede that it has all 
the elements of success. The story is a very simple one: 
Amélie is a sovereign princess of some unknown land in 
Germany, and has fallen in love with her private secretary, 
Edgarde Limberg ; the gentleman has, however, been smitten 
by the charms of Mathilde, one of the maids of honour; the 
two latter having no means of communication, continue to 
carry on their correspondence through the medium of a fan 
and glove,—the lady intending all that she says when she 
agitates her fan for her lover, and the gentleman making use 
of his glove in answer. This plan succeeds for some time, 
but is eventually discovered by the Princess, who threatens 
the lovers with her vengeance; but the tide of her anger is 
turned aside by the presence of mind of the secretary, who 
appeals to her pride, to the elevation of her position, and con- 
sequent debasement in marrying one so inferior to her in point 
of rank; thus, although not convinced at heart, she consents 
to give her hand to Count Henri, who luckily happens to be 
at the court in disguise, and is no other than the sovereign 
duke of some other place in Germany. The piece, on the 
whole, was cleverly played. Mlle. Nathalie was every thing 
we could wish, both as regards her acting and singing. The 
scene in which she discovers the secret of the lovers was ad- 
mirable ; the anger of the despised woman, the indignation 
of the outraged Sovereign, and more than all, the wreck of 
her dearest hopes, were most truthfully depicted. We may. 
also mention, en passant, that no actress dresses better than 
Mlle. Nathalie; her ball dress, which we can appreciate yet 
dare not attempt to describe, was the perfection of taste and 
elegance united to extreme simplicity, and must have earned 
the warmest approval of the fairer portion of the audience. 
Mile. Baptiste played her part uncommonly well. M. Monta- 
Jand is an excellent actor, and was, as usual, heartily applauded. 
‘* Les petttes miséres de la vie humaine,” drew down shouts of 
laughter by the excellence of M. Cartigny’s acting, Mlle. 
Lagier playing the part of a soubrette with much vivacity ; 
this lady improves on acquaintance, and possesses many of 
the attributes of the genus to which she belongs. 
J. de C ; 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


IN RE WILLIAM ASPULL. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Sir,—In the event of E. D. C. again troubling your valuable 
publication on any thing I have written, may I beg to assure you that 
I am a very plain, quiet, and unobstrusive man ; not anxious to be 
embroiled in any literary warfare, not desirous of excelling in the art 
sciomachical, nor of disputing on things musical, which, after all, are but 
mere matters of opinion. It were well if gentlemen who correspond 
were to do so under their own proper names. Anonymous writing too 
often serves as a false and unworthy mask, from which may emanate 
every species of attack that the merest fagon de parler may furnish. 
I beg to close all correspondence on the subject I had the temerity to 
submit. I very much thank you for the kind insertion of my reply, but 


I would observe that, in transcribing a fair copy for your printer, 
several phrases were omitted, which would have brought J. J. Rousseau’s 
excellent ideas on the qualities and powers of a musician a little nearer 
the object of my remarks, and consequently more apposite. 

Believe me ever your’s faithfully, 
WILLIAM ASPULL. 








IMPERFECTION OF ORCHESTRAS CORRECTED. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—Having long noticed the imperfections of orchestras with 
regard to the difficulty of retaining the stringed instruments in perfect 
tune, and the degree of awkardness and painful contorsions attendant 
in tuning—I have, after many years of study, been enabled to invent a 
peg with the power of self-regulation, by which instruments can be 
tuned with the greatest ease and nicety; its motion is prompt, steady, 
easy, and equal, and what is still more desirable, there is no possibility 
of its drawing back. It is permanent, and in perfect character with the 
instrument to which it is fixed, even forming an ornament as De Beriot 
and Offenbach observed. It can be attached to any instrument without 
causing any material change or alteration. I have received the unani- 
mous approbation of the following eminent professors, who have 
investigated the principle and its operation, and declared it authentically, 
viz: Messrs. De Beriot, Sivori, Emiliani, Sainton, T. Cooke, Lindley, 
Offenbach, Piatti, H. Hill, Tolbecque, Blagrove, H. C. Cooper, and other 
distinguished professors and amateurs. I now propose for the good of 
professors, amateurs, and the public in general, to dispose of the inven- 
tion, and if you have it in your power to inform me, through the 
medium of your journal, of any speculator who you think likely to buy 
the right of the invention.—you will oblige, your’s truly, 

10, Rodney Terrace, Cheltenham. JosgpH ANELLI. 


MR. H- PHILLIPS V. OUR REPORTER. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Sir,—In your last Musical World you speak of my having introduced 
a cadenza into the song of ““O God have mercy,” mhich was out of 
place. This is altogether untrue: 1 did not introduce any CADENZ‘, and 
indeed never do in Sacred Music, and very seldom in Secular. All I did, 
was to take a passage an octave higher than it stands in the score and 
printed copies ; but which I did when the oratorio was first performed 
in this country, and where I had the honour of singing it under the 
direction of our ever-to be lamenied Mendelssohn. 1 proposed this altera- 
tion to him, with which he expressed himself greatly pleased, and by 
which (to use his own words) I produced an effect he never knew the 
song to have possessed; since which, I have sang it many times under 
his direction at the Philharmonic, &c., &c., always making this altera- 
tion. It is annoying to a professional to see these remarks made so 
foolishly in a Musical Journal. Let me beg your insertion ef this letter, 
for fear the public should think me as unskilled as your reporter. 
Tam, Sir, your’s, &c., 
35, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, March 20th. 


(Mr. Phillips is rather hard upon our reporter, who is neither foolish 
nor unskilled. The admission that the passage was transposed an octave 
higher certainly justifies the admonition of which the celebrated English 
basso complains ; for the celebrated English bassv himself will not deny 
that Mendelssohn was a better judge of the effect he intended to pro- 
duce than any vocalist under the sun, celebrated or not celebrated; and 
further, we add our own opinion to that of our reporter (D. R.), that 
the transposition of the cadence changes the character of the music and 
spoils its effect—the only compensation being the conviction of the musical 
part of the audience, who know a note when they hear it, that the 
celebrated English basso has a good high D, and can shake lustily on C 
sharp, the leading note.—Ep. M. W.] 


HENRY PHILLIPS. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD AND THE MOUNSEERS. 
To the Commander of the “World.” 

Honorep Commopore,—Me and Sam Topsail offers our best thanks 
for the flogging you gave to that land-lubber, Douglas Jerrold. What ! 
a free-born Briton going to palaver about LisERTY with those parley- 
voos! Flesh and blood cannot bear it, and Sam says it cannot be true, 
that the author of Biack-Eyed Susan should tura such a foul traitor to 
his country; I only wish I had him here, says Sam, swinging about a 
tough piece of rope’s-end, well knotted—would’nt I— 

(singing) 
“There was bustling Bob Bounce, for the old one not caring, 
Helter-skelter to work, pelt away, cut and drive; 
Swearing, he, for his part, had no notion of sparing, 
And as for a foe—he’d eat him alive! 
But when that he found an old p - he’d w 
That once saved his life, as near drowning he swam ; 
The lion was tamed, and with pity contoun ed, 
He cried over him just all as one as a lamb. 
so said Charles Dibdin, whose songs, breathing morality in every strain, 
were so many irresistible appeals to the heart, inspiring, even the 
most illiterate with noble and generous sentiments, and exciting them 
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to those acts of loyalty, bravery, and patriotism, which, in the most 
arduous of her struggles, maintained and confirmed the honour and glory 
of the British empire. And shall a fellow, for his own interest, go and 
bow and scrape to a parcel of mounseers, and incite them against the 
land that gave them birth. Here Sam hitched his trousers, gave a twist 
to his quid, and flourished the rope’s-end again, and said, ‘‘ I wonder 
what his friends think of him.” 
(singing) 
“ For we sailors all think, he that’s true to his friend, 
Will never prove false to his king.”’ 

In hopes of seeing some of his punchy friends stepping forward to 
rescue his character, and make it all right, fore and aft, in the World, 
next week. I remain, noble Commodore, yours, 

Portsmouth, March 21, 1848. Every Incu A SAILor. 


Nem. Con.—I ought to have told you, that Sam and myself belongs 
to the band which we have on board H. M. S. » and we takes your 
publication reg’lar, for it tells us what’s a movinin the musical world, 
both at home, and in forren ports abroad. 

(Singing.) 
“€ Well, I’m, says I, no churlish elf, 
We messmates be all brothers ; 
Tho’ I can’t have no fun myself, 
I make fun for others. 
A_ fiddle soon—I made my own— 
hat tars and girls might caper ; 
Learnt Rule Britannia, Bobbing Joan, 
And grow’d a decent scraper. 
But just as I’d the knack on’t got, 
And did it pretty middling, 
I lost my elbow by a shot, : 
And, d——me, spoilt my fiddling.”’ 

I now plays upon the big drum, with my left daddle, and our Captain 
says that 1 keeps time as reg’lar as the barometer which he carries in 
his fob. 

[We insert the above because we wish to increase our circulation 
among the navy; but we beg to disclaim any participation with its musty 
toryism and blind misconception of the great revolutionary movement 
that has just set the pulse of Europe in a blaze. Moreover, our nautical 
friend entirely mistakes our remarks upon Douglas Jerrold, which were 
written in a spirit of the utmost friendliness and respect.—Ep. M. W.] 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday Attila and Frortta constituted the perform- 
ances of the evening. The music of Aétila cannot lose 
anything by closer familiarity, since it gains nothing on a 
first acquaintance ; but Madlle. Cruvelli, the charming repre- 
sentative of Odabella, improves on every hearing and every 
seeing : and the only pity is, that such music as Verdi’s should 
be the sole means of exposition for her youthful and energetic 
talent. 

On Tuesday the fourth opera of the present season was 
produced, evidencing an activity on the part of the manage- 
ment, and on that of Mr. Balfe, director of the orchestra, 
which is entitled to especial commendation. Of the four 
operas, it is true, that three are from the repertory of Verdi; 
but it appears that no other composer of modern Italy pro- 
duces with sufficient activity to supply the constant demand 
for novelty—we use the word according to its signification 
in the vocabulary of the Opera. 

I due Foscart served as a vehicle for the rentrée of 
Coletti, the barytone, who, last season and the season before 
last, made so great a sensation in the character of the Doge. 
Coletti dresses, acts, and sings this part in a very superior 
style; his general conception of it is dignified, and his per- 
formance full of merit of the most artistic kind. About Coletti’s 
voice we have spoken often enough, and often enough have 
we eulogised the striking points of this, perhaps, his most 
successful effort. It suffices therefore to say, that the enthu- 
siasm which greeted him last season, appeared to be 
redoubled on this occasion. His reception was of that warm 
kind which is never accorded but to a great and deserved 
favourite of the public; his performance throughout was 











zealously applauded, and the last scene created quite a furore ; 
the air “‘ Questa é Dunque,”’ being unanimously encored, and 
the cabaletia, ‘ D’un odio infernale,” (so singularly in- 
apposite to the sentiment of the words and position) was 
received with loud and long continued cheering. 

If Coletti’s style were deprived of that slight monotony 
which is its least favourable characteristic, and if Verdi had 
given him less frequently the high E natural and F to sing, 
we should like him still more than now, and be at a loss to 
find any point for criticism in his performance of the Doge ; 
but this by the way. 

Mdlle. Cruvelli made another step forward by her assump- 
tion of the character of Lucrezia, which last season was jerked 
out of nothing into notoriety by the overpowering genius ef 
Grisi. It is no small compliment to the young debutante to 
say that her conception of the part was almost precisely that 
of Grisi; her singing was immensely energetic ; her delivery of 
the first air, “Ah si conforto,” and the caba/etta, ‘‘O putrizzi,” 
was exceedingly animated and brilliant; the cabaletta was 
encored with great warmth. In the grand burst of passion, on 
the words “Pit non vive,” when Lucrezia recounts to the 
Doge the news of his son’s death, Mdlle. Cruvelli expressed 
herself forcibly and well, but never having seen Grisi in the 
part, she seemed hardly aware of the point which was to be 
made. A hint is quite enough, however, for this promising 
young artiste ; and we expect, when next we hear her, to find 
the passage rendered with all the necessary abandon. On the 
whole Mdlle. Cruvelli’s Lucrezia was a performance of a high 
order, both in a vocal and dramatic point of view, and reached 
the expectations of her most zealous admirers. 

The Jacopo of Signor Cuzzani, and the Loredano of M. 
Bouché were both careful and judicious impersonations, if 
they exhibited no remarkable points of excellence. These 
artists are always attentive, and their value is felt in the con- 
certed music, perhaps more than in the airs and solos that fall 
to their lot. 

The band and chorus evinced signs of good and studious 
training, and left nothing to be desired in their department. 

The performance on the whole was admirable; but a per- 
formance even more admirable would fail to create any interest 
for such vapid music as that of Verdi. Last week we thought 
Attila the feeblest opera we ever listened to; this week J Due 
Foscart usurps its place. Never was so fine a subject treated 
in such a scurvy manner. But whoever anticipated that Verdi 
could illustrate Byron must have had more faith than wit. 

The mtse en scene owed much of its attraction to Mr. 
Marshall, one of the mainstays of Mr. Lumley’s establish- 
ment; but the scenery, of course, was that of last year— 
which leaves us nothing to say on that subject. 

At the fall of the curtain, all the principals were recalled— 
an honour that had already been paid to them after the uni- 
sonous and monotonous quartet about “Ja justizia,” in the 
second act, which they declaimed to admiration. 

The ballet of Fiortta, with Rosati, Marie Taglioni, and 
their crowd of attendant sylphs and houris, pleases as much 
as ever, and is likely to do so for many a night to come. 

On Thursday there was no performance. 

To-night the fifth opera of the season, Mino (Verdi again!) 
will be represented, for the purpose of introducing to the public 
Mdlle. Abbadia, Mdlle. Vera, and other artists, new to the 
English boards, though not unknown to fame. No one can 
accuse the director of Her Majesty’s Theatre of apathy or 
idleness. 

The extra night, the receipts of which are to be devoted to 
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the benefit of distressed artisans (of which we spoke last 
week), is fixed for Thursday next. The name of her Majesty, 
the Queen, stands at the head of an enormous catalogue of 


illustrious patrons 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Rossin1’s star is still in the ascendant at the Royal Italian 
Opera. Tancredi has been performed five times—twice since 
our last notice—and each time with increasing effect. Not 
that the band was better—that were hardly possible ; nor that 
the chorus was improved— that were equally beyond the bounds 
of probability ; nor that Persiani evidenced manifestations of 
more refined and complete art—that were just as unlikely ; 
but that Alboni, in her performances, from the first to the fifth 
night, moved towards a splendid climax, ranging through the 
various degrees of excellence from the beautiful to the tran- 
scendent. On Saturday we heard Tancredi for the fourth 
time, and felt more and more convinced that Alboni had not 
been Alboni on the first and second nights. More perfect and 
enchanting singing we never heard than that of the great 
contralto on Saturday. It was singularly beautiful and effec- 
tive, and moreover, so fraught with energy and power, that we 
almost felt inclined to retract our former postulate, that Alboni 
was not suited to the character of Tancredi. But, as contu- 
macious critics, we do not like to be compelled to eat our own 
words, however strong the occasion. Justice, however, obliges 
us to qualify a position assumed sumewhat prematurely, by 
owning that we do not remember to have heard Alboni, on 
any previous occasion, sing with more purity, grace, and 
feeling. Nor, were we now asked which of her performances 
we preferred as a whole, are we quite certain that we should 
not at once declare for her Tancredt. We will acknowledge 
too, that, however Alboni may fail in the delineation of the 
fiery and chivalric parts of the character, by her natural and 
artistic gifts and acquirements she is peculiarly suited to de- 
velop its softer shades, its tenderness, and its melancholy : 
and these constitute the larger portion of its musical attrac- 
tions. The first song is intended by Rossini as an outburst 
of tenderness; it is Tancredi’s lament for the ingratitude of 
his still beloved country—a complaint half made up of hopes, 
and half of fears. Melancholy is the characteristic of Tan- 
credi’s temperament ; nor does it escape him even in the flush 
of victory. When borne on the shoulders of his warriors, 
after the defeat of Orbazzano, what is his reply to the trium- 
phant exclamations of his followers ?— 

Dolce é di gloria 
L’accento ognor, 
Della vittoria 
Caro él’ onor. 

Ma un cor ch’? misero 
Calmar non sa? 

This is an error of the poet in the situation, and appears 
ridiculous enough on the stage, especially since we find the 
words delivered from the chariot of victory, and uttered within 
hearing of the soldiers. No singing could render these words 
appropriate or effective under the circumstances. Even in the 
duet, “ Lasciami,” when, for an instant, Tage appears to agitate 
the bosom of Tancredi, the flame is soon extinguished, and 
his natural tenderness assumes its sway. How significant of 
this softness of disposition are the following lines :— 

Ah! come mai quell anima 
Cangio per me d’ affetto! 
Per chi sospiri in petto, 
O debole mio cor? 


Again, in the scene in which he courts solitude among the 


mountains, we hear him confess this mental depression that 
impels him to seek for sympathy in the desolation around him. 
In this scene Tancredi’s heart is laid bare to us. Disappointed 
affection has changed the bent of his character. He is no 
longer the chivalric hero to whom the sound of the trumpet, 
and the clang of arms, is the most welcome, and the sweetest 
music. His “‘ occupation’s gone!”—Othello’s farewell speech 
might be put into his mouth without the alteration of a word. 
They fall into an error who call the Tancredi of the opera 
chivalric. His character is essentially romantic and senti- 
mental ; and with this view of the subject, Rossini evidently 
composed his music, and with no other view of it does Alboni 
conceive and interpret it. The charge, therefore, made against 
the great contralto, of rendering Tancredi effeminate, by in- 
fusing too much tenderness and pathos into her interpretation 
of the part, falls at once to the ground. The effeminacy 
rests entirely with the poet and the musician, whose inten- 
tions Alboni strictly carries out; if they have made a mistake, 
it is not the singer’s fault; and after all, we prefer the melo- 
dious tenderness of Rossini to the dry heroism of Voltaire, or 
the still less exciting verisimilitude of history. Had Alboni, 
following Pasta’s example, and departing from the meaning of 
the poet and composer, rendered Tancredi a simply heroic 
character, she might possibly have created a greater effect with 
the multitude. Pasta’s Tancredi was a more srriking perform- 
ance than Alboni’s; but that it was more dramatically truthful 
we take leave to doubt; and that it was distinguished by so 
many finished and touching beauties of vocalization we plainly 
deny. The impression produced on us by Alboni, in her two 
last performances, especially that of Tuesday, can never be 
erased from our memory. She was absolutely faultless. But 
she was something more than faultless, or she would hardly have 
moved us, as she did, from the condition of indifference that 
belongs to our temperament and to our office. We do not 
often allow feeling, or enthusiasm, to get the better of 
criticism, but in this instance it was unavoidable. Our 
readers will, doubtless, credit us for writing according 
to our real impressions. We abominate the hyperbolical in 
criticism, and unless under some extraordinary influence, are 
apt to repress the slightest tendency to enthusiasm ; but there 
are occasions when coldness would be a declaration of a want 
of discrimination, or a desertion of the post we are proud to 
occupy, and which we have won with infinite labour, and un- 
tiring consistency. But now for statistics. 

The performance of Saturday had one drawback. The gifted 
Persiani was labouring under the effects of a severe hoarse- 
ness, the symptoms of which were evident in her singing on 
the previous Saturday. Bills were circulated in the theatre, 
entreating the indulgence of the audience. Madame Persiani, 
in consequence, omitted the prayer in the prison, which was a 
loss ; and also Pacini’s intrusive cabaletia, in the next scene— 
which was no loss. In other respects her singing was ad- 
mirable, though, of course, not up to her ordinary standard. 
Alboni was encored in “Di tanti palpiti,” and in the duet 
with Persiani in the second act. ‘The great contralio’s per- 
formance astonished and delighted those who had not heard 
her previously in 7ancredi, and equally delighted, but more 
astonished those who had heard her. She displayed a large 
amount of energy, and greater power than she had hitherto 
done. It was evident that she was quite herself again. She 


came out with immense effect in the duet, ‘Lasciami: non 
’ tascolto ;”” making the theatre ring with the magnilicent tones 
of her voice; and gave the recitative, “Ove son io,” with more 
energy and intensity than ever. 


This latter, by the way, as 
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a specimen of recitative singing, though of a different kind, 
may rank with Grisi’s famous recitative in Don Giovanni, 
where Donna Anna discovers the perfidy of the inconstant 
libertine. 

The ballet of Jollette has been played on each occasion; 
but on this we have nothing new to offer. 

On Tuesday, Lucia di Lammermoor was announced with a 
novel cast. Persiani was to have been the Lucia: the part of 
Edgar was transferred from Salvi to an unknown tenor, Pa- 
glieri ; and Ronconi’s great part of Enrico assigned to the new 
barytone, Corradi Setti. It appeared somewhat unaccountable 
to us that Salvi’s best part should be taken from him; but 
doubtless the management had not acted without some suffi- 
cient reasons. All speculations, however, about the efficiency 
of Salvi’s substitute, and the excellence of the new bary- 
tone were knocked upon the head by the announcement in 
Tuesday’s bill, that in consequence of the sudden illness of 
Signor Paglieri, the Tancredi would be played instead of the 
Lucia di Lammermoor—no terrible deprivation, after all, to 
the habitués of the Royal Italian Opera, who doubtless prefer 
roast beef to soupe maigre. Be this as it may, the theatre was 
better attended than it was on any evening since the opening 
night—a proof that Zancredi is liked better and better on 
every hearing. The performance was admirable from begin- 
ning toend. Persiani, who had quite recovered from her late 
indisposition, sang more wonderfully than ever, and exhibited 
all those dazzling and fanciful flights in the loftiest regions of 
the florid style, in which no living singer can hope to follow 
her, and which have placed her on the topmost pinnacle of her 
particular school. She electrified the audience, and was spe- 
cially recalled after her introduced aria in the second act. 
Pacini’s music is more akin to Persiani’s style and power than 
that of Rossini. Her great effect, accordingly, was reserved 
for the interpolated cabaletta. But what shall we say of 
Alboni’s singing on that night? After what we have already 
stated of her fourth performance it would seem as if she had 
not left us room to offer one word more in her favour. In most 
respects this is true ; but in one or two instances, on Tuesday 
night, she positively surpassed all her previous efforts, and 
produced an effect on the whole beyond all we have heard her 
accomplish before. In the ‘‘ Perche turbar,” the rondo in the 
last scene—omitted by Pasta, Malibran, and Pauline Garcia— 
she was rapturously encored; and never was encore more 
richly merited. Such exquisite and marvellously finished 
singing we have rarely heard since music was a language to us. 
Enough was exhibited on Tuesday evening by the superb 
contralto to evider.ce the restoration of her complete powers. 
The performance of Tancredt appears to be increasing nightly 
in its attraction: notwithstanding which the directors have 
withdrawn it, and provided some novelty for the subscribers. 
Lucia di Lammermoor (a novelty—pardon us, reader) will be 
produced this evening, with a new and nexpected cast. 
Madame Castellan appears as Lucia; Corradi Setti, as Enrico, 
and Monsieur Roger, the celebrated tenor from the Opera 
Comique at Paris, as Edgardo. Tamburini, Salvi, and Cor- 
bari have arrived, and with Castellan and Roger appear on 
Thursday next, a grand extra night being announced. Grisi and 
Mario are hourly expected; and Pauline Garciais looked 
for about the middle of April. Cenerentola will be put 
into rehearsal directly, with Alboni as Angelina, Salvi as the 
Prince, and Tamburini in his famous part of Dandini. This, 
we prophesy, will be one of the greatest hits of the season. 
Alboni’s Cenerentola is one of her most astonishing perform- 
ances, 





CONCERTS. 

Ascient Concerts.—The first performance for the present 
season took place on Wednesday evening. The assembly was 
by no means numerous. It is evident that there is something 
radically wrong in the state of the Ancient Concerts, and we 
should not be much surprised, if, before very long, we find 
the institution tottering to its foundation. The main object 
of this establishment, at its onset, was the preservation of the 
compositions of the old or dead masters to the exclusion of the 
new or living. Now this would be an admirable plan if death 
implied excellence, and life no merit. But, unfortunately 
for the purposes of the Aristocratic Musical Society, genius 
will live, and demerit cease to be. For instance, Spohr is in 
the land of the living, while Simon Mayr and Geminiani are 
no more. The object was certainly a mistake, as the directors 
will find out before the Society is many years older. We shall 
have something to say to this anon. Let us first supply the 
programme, and then offer a few remarks concerning the per- 
formance. 

PART I. 
Dead March . . . ° . 
Funeral Anthem . . . 
Quartet—‘ When the ear heard him.” 
Chorus—“ He delivered the poor that cried.” 
Monody—* Go, happy shade” . The Earl of Mornington. 
Chorus—“ Rex ! tremendz Majestatis” } 


Handel. 
Handel. 


Quartetto—“ Benedictus qui venit”’ | (Requiem) Mozart. 

Chorus—‘‘ Osannain exelcis” 

Air—“ O Salutaris hostia”’ . . . Cherubini. 

Spanish Chant— “‘ Non tocaran campanas” 

Mottetto—“ Io cantero le lodi di quel Dio” . + Marcello. 

Chorus—“ Hallelujah!’ (Messiah). > . Handel. 
PART II. 


Concerto (No. 1), Violin, Geminiani and Corelli. 
Recit—" Infelice ch’io sono” 
Aria—*“ Tl mio cor” . 


Recit—“ Hai gia vinta la causa” ) ae 
Aria—‘‘ Vedro mentr’ io sospiro” 5 (Le Nozze di Figaro) Mozart. 


Recit—‘‘ Ye verdant att : 
Air— Hush ye pretty” (Acis and Galatea) Handel. 


Recit—* Ingrati che di tu’’ . — P 
Duetto—“ Per pieta deh !” } (La Ginevra di Scozia) S. Mayr. 


Glee—“’Tis the last rose of summer.”’—Arranged by 
Greatorex.” 

Aria—‘' Non piu di fiori’”? (La Clomenza di Tito) Mozart. 
Terzetto—‘Le faccio un’inchino”’ ({1 Matrimonio Segreto) ,Cimarosa. 
Chorus—‘ O glorious Prince |’ (Belshazzar) . - Handel. 
Portions of the above were decidedly interesting ; but Alboni's 
engagement was the most welcome feature in the programme. 
The Dead March and Funeral Anthem were given in honour 
of the memory of the late Archbishop of York. The principal 
vocalists were Mademoiselle Alboni, Miss Birch, Madame 
Caradori Allan, Messrs. Lockey, Barnby, Machin, and W. 
Farren. The band and chorus were on the usual scale. 
Mr. Lucas presided at the organ, Sir Henry Bishop conducted. 
Mademoiselle Alboni’s appearance was quite an event. She 
sang her two songs “O Salutaris Hostia,” and the song from the 
Clemenza (in which Mr. Williams played the corno di baseito, 
in masterly style) most exquisitely, and created so great a sensa- 
tion in the room as almost to fright aristocracy from its frigi- 
dity. Mr. W. Farren madea very favorable debut. He has a 
good barytone voice, which, with cultivation, may hope one 
day to attain for its possessor no mean rank among English 
singers. With a word of praise to Miss Birch, another to 
Mr. Lockey, and one more to Mr. Blagrove, whose fine tone 
and accurate mechanism were heard to great advantage in the 
antiquated violin concerto of Geminiani and Corelli, we close 
our notice of the entertainments. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge officiated as director for the evening. We 
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cannot compliment the illustrious conductor on his selection. 
There was only one new piece introduced, and not a single 
overture or symphony provided in the scheme, in consequence 
of which the band had nothing more to do than to play accom- 
paniments. 

Amateur Musicat Soctety.—The third concert, which 
took place last night in the Music Hall, Store-street, was highly 
interesting, since it offered the desirable feature of a new 
symphony composed by a young English musician of great 
talent and still greater promise. The programme can speak 


for itself— 
PARE I. 
Overture, ‘‘ Castle of Aymon” - - - Balfe. 
Symphony, MS. (first time of performance) r - Henry Leslie. 
Chorus, ‘ La Carita” - - - - Rossini. 
PART II. 
Overture (finale of 2nd act) “‘ Oberon” - - Weber. 
Symphony, No. 3 in A minor - - - Mendelssohn, 
March and Chorus, *‘ Ruins of Athens ” - - Beethoven. 


Balfe’s dashing overture was played with great spirit, and 
much admired. Mr. Leslie’s MS. symphony is a very am- 
bitious effort, and gives strong evidence that the young mu- 
sician is persevering as well as ambitious, and writes not only 
with an evident purpose, but up to the standard of his own 
notions of the perfection of art. Mr. Leslie has a ready flow 
of ideas, a boldness of handling which often reaches originality, 
and a very considerable degree of acquirement in the scientific 
departments of composition. His symphony in F is a work of 
sufficient magnitude and sufficient merit to make us desirous 
of a second hearing, in order to judge of it more calmly, and 
without the excitement usually dependent upon novelty. 
Moreover, its performance by the band was not precisely all 
that could have been desired, although quite effective enough to 
procure an encore for the Andante Religioso, and great ap- 
plause for every individual movement. From what we know 
of Mr. Leslie’s previous essays at composition, we are inclined 
to rate this symphony as his ablest and most promising work. 
The selections from Yberon, the symphony of Mendelssohn, 
and the chorus from the Ruins cf Alhens, went, 
on the whole, exceedingly well. Some of the nice 
points for the “‘ wind,” in the symphony, might have sug- 
gested a lesson to a great professional Society that shall be 
nameless. If the Amateur Musical Society had no other 
claim to consideration than that of having been the means of 
bringing forward a new symphony, by a young composer— 
an Exglishman—it would already deserve amply the respect 
both of amateurs and artists. Jt has been bold enough to do 
what the professional societies ought to do, but do not; they 
may find it necessary when it is too late. 

Mr. Linpsay Sxorer’s third and last soirée of pianoforte 
music was held on Thursday, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s. 
The first and second of these musical reunions have already 
won from us high commendation, no less on account of the 
excellence of the performance than the sound judgment and 
good taste shewn in the selection. The programme of the 
last soirée evinced the same musical feeling and discrimination. 
Let the reader judge :— 

Duet, MS., in E flat major, for two pianofortes, Madame Dulcken and 

Mr. Lindsay Sloper—Hummel. 

Allemande, Courante, and Chaconne, in C minor, pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay 

Sloper—F. Couperin. 

Aria, Miss Bassano, “‘ La Clemenza di Tito” —Mozart, 
Sonata, op. 90, in E minor, pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper—Beethoven. 
Duet, op. 58, in D major, for pianoforte and violoncello, Messrs. Lindsay 

Sloper and Rousselot— Mende/ssohn. 

Nocturne, from op. 16, in C sharp minor, and Scene Pastorale, op. 50, 
No, 1, in A major, pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper—Stephen Heller. 





——es 


Songs, Miss Ransford, the “May Dew,” and “Gentle Zephyr”—W. 

Sterndale Bennett. 

Mazurka, from op. 5, in A minor, and Study, a la Tarantella, in E minor, 
pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper—Lindsay Sloper. 

Hummel’s duet was admirably played, and afforded the 
excellent performers an opportunity of exhibiting their different 
styles, the brilliancy of Mad. Dulcken’s execution being happily 
set-off by the energy of that of Mr. Sloper. The Allemande, 
Courante, and Chaconne, though interpreted with considerable 
power, did not catch the sympathies of the audience. It must 
be owned the composition is something too antiquated, and 
smacks of its period of birth—the year of our Lord, 1749, 
when Couperin, who was the organist to Louis the Four- 
teenth, wrote it. It is, however, sufficiently quaint and 
curious, but offers no more appropriate recommendation to 
warrant its introduction into a classical chamber concert. 
Mozart’s aria was well given by Miss Bassano. Her vocali- 
zation was that of an artist, and her interpretation was that of 
one who had reverence for the author. Beethoven's sonata 
is no mean trial for a pianist of pretensions. The Vivace 
abounds in recondite difficulties, which no mere key-splitter 
could hope to surmount ; while the Andante proffers itself as a 
test of the highest expression, and the finest taste compass- 
able in pianofore playing. Mr. Lindsay Sloper mastered the 
Vivace with the greatest ease, and interpreted the Finale 
(curiously marked Andante) with a feeling and a delicacy of 
sentiment hardly to be excelled. Nor have we less praise to 
bestow on the pianist in Mendelssohn’s splendid duet, where 
elaborate difficulties and ravishing beauties go hand in hand, 
in which likewise the masterly playing of M. Rousselot 
comes in for a large share of commendation. The two pieces 
of Stephen Heller are admirably written and full of character ; 
the former melancholy and sentimental, the latter lively and 
pastoral ; they were both played in first-rate style, and the 
immense difficulties of the Pastorale accomplished with won- 
derful precision and neatness. Miss Ransford obtained a very 
deserved encore in Bennett’s “ Gentle Zephyr,” one of the 
very loveliest canzonets ever penned, and sang the charming 
*‘ May Dew ” very pleasingly. Mr. Sloper, with the modesty 
of a true artiste, concluded his soirée with the only two pieces 
of his own composition which found a place in the programme. 
We like both much, but while the Mazurka is chiefly attrac- 
tive from its quaintness, the Tarantella bears all the impress 
of a musician’s hand, and is equally commendable on the 
score of intrinsic beauty. Of course Mr. Sloper executed 
them both to perfection. The room was so crammed, that after 
a certain time it was impossible to find even standing place. 

Mr. Lucas’s Sorrzrrs.—Mr. Lucas gave the first of his 
classical evening entertainments at his residence in Berners 
Street, on Wednesday, when a most admirable programme 
was provided. The performance comprised Spohr’s quartet 
in B flat; a quartet of Mozart's; Mendelssohn’s sonata in D, 
for piano and violoncello, and Beethoven’s second quartet-— 
the one in C. M. Sainton led the first and third quartets, 
and Mr. Blagrove the second; Mr. Hill and Mr. Lucas were 
the tenor and violoncello. All the above works are chefs- 
d@’ceuvre, and were listened to with great interest. Mendels- 
sohn’s duct was the performance of the evening which was 
most applauded by the audience. This was in no small degree 
owing to Mr. Sterndale Bennett’s splendid pianoforte playing. 
Mr. Lucas has commenced his musical evenings admirably. 
With such programmes as the one provided at his first soirée, 
and with such able interpreters, he cannot fail to obtain the 
support of those by whom the best classical works are appre- 
ciated. 
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Sacrep Concerts.—The second concert of the sixth series 
took place on Tuesday evening at Crosby Hall. Miss Birch, 
Miss Cubitt, Mr. Francis, and Mr. Machin, were the principal 
vocalists. Miss Mounsey directed and presided at the organ. 
The programme furnished forth an excellent entertainment, 
though there were one or two pieces we could willingly have 
dispensed with. The best performances of the concert were 
the chorus from Elijah, ‘‘ Blessed are the men ;” Miss Birch’s 
‘« Hark ! ’tis the linnet,” from Handel’s Joshua ; the trio from 
Elijah, “ Lift thine eyes,” by Miss Birch, Miss Cubitt, and 
Mr. Francis; the chorus, “* Worlds of glory,” from The Mount 
of Olives; a corale of Sebastian Bach’s; and the chorus from 
The Creation, ‘'the Marvellous Work.” Most of these were 
admirably given, and the choruses, especially, indicated a care- 
fulness in the interpretation, and a completeness that reflect no 
small degree of credit on the fair conductor, Miss Mounsey, than 
whom we know not one who is more zealous in the cause of 
the advancement of the best music. Miss Mounsey performed 
a solo on the organ between the parts, and was much ap- 
plauded. The sacred concerts merit the best public support. 

Mr. Bevter’s annual musical soirée took place at the 
Hanover Square Rooms on Monday evening. The first part 
of the entertainment was restricted to songs and anecdotes, 
given by Mr. Beuler. Some of the anecdotes were well told, 
and caused much laughter, The second part provided a 
miscellaneous performance. Mr. F. Chatterton gave a 
fantasia of his own composition on the harp. It was ex- 
cellently played. Mr. E, Day sang ‘‘ The Old Mousque- 
taire,” with good expression. Miss Stewart gave a muddy air 
from J Masnadiert, which she sang better than it deserved: 
and was all that appeared to us worthy of notice. The 
rooms were tolerably full. 

Mr. Danvo’s Tuirp Quartet ConcErT was given on the 
evening of Monday, the 28th ult. We had intended to notice 
it long ere this, but were hindered by press of matter, and 
must now make the amende by giving the programme in full, 
and alluding to the performances seriatim. 

PART THE FIRST. 
Quarted in C major, No. 2 of op. 69, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello, Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas—A. Romberg. 
Song, Miss Messent, “ A lonely Arab Maid” (Oberon) —Weber. 
Quartet,; in B flat major, op. 14, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(first public performance in this country), Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. 
Thomas, and Lucas—Fesca. 
PART THE SECOND. 
Grand Trio, in C minor, op. 66, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 

Messrs. Lindsay Sloper, Dando, and Lucas—Mendelssohn. 

German Song Miss Messent, “ See’st tuou at even ”—Kalliwoda. 

Quartet, in C major, op. 18, for two ‘tiolins, viola, and violoncello, 

Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas—Beethoven. 

Romberg’s quartet was much liked, the Adagto especially. 
The composition has merit sufficient to warrant its introduc- 
tion in the Quartet Concerts. Miss Messent sang Weber’s 
song excellently. She was greatly and deservedly applauded. 
Fesca’s quartet is an unequal work. The two first movements 
are monotonous and too long ; the subjects being so frequently 
repeated renders them devoid of interest. The two last move- 
ments, however, are well composed, and, being admirably played, 
created a favorable sensation. | Mendelssohn’s new trio—one 
of his most transcendant works—was certainly the gem of the 
evening, and produced an extraordinary commotion among 
the audience. The scherzo was encored in a hurricane of 
applause, and the last movement barely escaped an encore, 
The performance was absolutely perfect. The three executants 
seemed to throw their whole soul into the interpretation of this 
glorious composition ; and whether to award the palm of su- 
periority to Mr. Dando, Mr, Lucas, or Mr. Lindsay Sloper 


it would be impossible for the nicest ear to determine. The 
great charm of Kalliwoda’s song appears to us to be the violin 
obligato accompaniment, which Mr. Dando played with con- 
summate taste and feeling, and with the most finished mecha- 
nism. Miss Messent gave the air with much sweetness and 
expression, which helped to elicit the encore that followed. 
The Beethoven quartet went splendidly throughout, and was a 
grand wind-up to a very superior entertainment. An apology 
was printed in the bills for Mr. Lockey, who was incapacitated 
from attending by a severe cold.—The fourth concert took 
place on Monday evening, the 20th instant. We supply the 
programme :— 
PART THE FIRST, : 

Quartet, in C major, No. 77 (God save the Emperor) for, two violins, 

viola, and violoncello, Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas 
—Haydn. 
Aria, Miss Dolby, “Per Pieta’ non ricercate”’ (Il curioso indiscreto)— 

Mozart, 

Quartet, in A, No. 1 of op. 74, for two violins, viola, and violoncello, 

Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas—Spuhr. 

Songs, Mr. Brandt, “ Suleika” und “ Auf Flugeln des Gesanges”— 

Mendelssohn. 

Quintet, in E flat minor, op. 87, for pianoforte, violin, viola, violoncello, 
and double bass, Madame Dulcken, Messrs. Dando, W. Thomas, Lucas, 
and C. Severn—Hummel. 
PART THE SECOND. 
Quartet, in F, No. 9, op. 18, for two violins, viola, and violoncello, 
Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas—Mozart, 
Song, Miss Dolby, “‘ Dear is my little native vale’”—Lindsay Sloper. 
Quintet, in B flat major, op. 33, for two violins, viola, violoncello, and 
double bass, Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, Lucas, and C, Severn 
—Onslow. 
Haydn’s quartet went capitally and was much applauded, 
especially the second movement, which has for its subject, 
“God save the Emperor,” with variations. The variations 
were admirably played by Mr. Dando, and exhibited him as a 
first-rate master of his instrument. Mozart’s song is one of 
his happiest, and Miss Dolby gave it with great feeling and 
irreproachable taste. Spohr’s quartet dashes off like a moun- 
tain torrent. There is something wondrously captivating and 
exhilirating in the first movement. The hearers could hardly 
restrain their enthusiasm to the end. The last movement is 
singularly lovely. The performance was very fine. Mendel- 
ssohn’s beautiful and sweetly pathetic song—the first—was 
rendered by Mr. Brandt, with considerable feeling and purity; 
the second song also well sung, was encored. Hummel’s 
quintet was given with great effect. Mozart’s quartet was 
more liked, and was applauded tumultuously after each move- 
ment. Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s very elegant song, and Miss 
Dolby’s charming singing, deserved the encore they obtained. 
The quintet is one of Onslow’s best. The Andante is a very 
effective movement, and produced a decided impression; the 
finale is bold andambitious. The quintet is exceedingly diffi- 
cult for all the parts, and nune but first-rate workmen can get 
through it with credit. But Mr. Dando has an admirable 
band, and no difficulties are insurmountable to them. The 
performance went off with eclat. The vocal music was, on 
both occasions, accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper, and on both occasions the room was full. The next 
meetings take place on April 3rd and 24th. 

Miss Vaueuan’s Concert took place at the Literary 
Institution, Arthur Street, Old Park Road, on Tuesday last, 
which was crowded with all the friends and admirers of this 
lady. A Miss Fitzallan performed a fantasia of Herz’s on the 


grand pianoforte with much skill. Mr. William West presided, 
and also sung two new songs, “‘ Beautiful England,” composed 
by Dr. Rimbault,” and “ The Money Pressure,” both of which 
were encored. 
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Mr. H. Purturrs and Mr. Lanp gave their first vocal en- 
tertainment on Saturday evening, March 18th, at Sussex 
Hall. The performances comprised a variety of songs of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, with remarks and anecdotes. A 
highly respectable audience attended, who seemed greatly to 
relish the feast provided for them, and encored nearly every 
song. Mr. H. Phillips was very happy in several of his songs. 
But not alone did England, Ireland, and Scotland furnish forth 
samples for the entertainment, although the bills indicated that 
the features of the programme would be confined to such ; 
Donizetti, Pilati, and Kraut has each a finger in the vocal pie 
served up by Messrs. H. Phillips and Land. Mr. Land was 
much admired in his tenor songs, and was warmly applauded. 
The second vocal entertainment takes place this evening. 

Messrs. Georcr and Josepu Casz’s Concert was held at 
the London Tavern, on Thursday evening. The programme 
was miscellaneous, the selection good, the vocalists numerous, 
and the band efficient. The principal singers were Madame 
F. Lablache, Mrs. Alexander Newton, Miss Birch, Signor F. 
Lablache, Herr Adolph Gollmick, Mr. J. N. Sporle, and Mr. 
John Parry. Many of the vocal pieces were honoured with 
encores. Miss Birch was encored in Bishop’s “ Tell me, my 
heart,” and Madame and Signor F. Lablache in Fioravanti’s 
Singing Lesson. The performances of the concert-givers dis- 
played their usual talent, and were the features of the evening. 
The other ladies and gentlemen must pardon us for not 
specifying them. 





REVIEWS OF MUSIC, 
National Songs. No. I. ‘‘ England, Freedom’s Home.” The words 
written by J. W. Laks, Esq. ; the music by Joun Hopkinson. 
National Songs. No. Il. “ Erin, awake,” ditto, ditto—J. and J. 

Hopxinson, Oxford Street. 

Sones of the above kind have never had much of our 
sympathy or love. National songs cannot reach the point of 
glory at the moment of their birth; they must depend on 
futurity for their renown. Wherefore, if Messrs. Hopkin- 
son and Lake’s ballads do not obtain immediate popularity, 
Jet them look forward with hope to posterity. The above 
songs are written well, and composed well. To be sure, the 
poet has had recourse to the commonest sentiments, and the 
composer provides no great originality in the tunes; never- 
theless, we say the ballads are indifferent good, and will find 
plenty of admirers. Both John Bull and Paddy are consulted 
as to their peculiar tastes and feelings. Mr. Lake has written 
the Irish song, No. II., ‘‘ Erin, awake,” with the feeling and 
artof a poet. We have seen no song from his pen we 
admire more. Mr. Hopkinson has been very happy in both 
his tunes. In No, II. he has almost caught the true Hiber- 
nian flavor. It is somewhat curious that the English song is 
dedicated to an Irishman, the Duke of Wellington; and the 
Irish song to an Englishman, the Earl of Clarendon. 


“ We'll be happy together.” Song wrilten by Desmonn Ryan; music 
by J. PErRinc.—T. Prowse, Hanway Street. 

Tae best portion of this song is the music; the next best, 
the poetry. The melody is smooth and expressive, and is 
excellently written to words which are not without merit. 
The feeling of the second verse is good, but not as clearly 
expressed as it might be :— 

“Twas but late when affection and friends were our own: 

With the clouds of misfortune they’ve vanish’d and flown ; 
And the hearts we so cherished—the lips we did love, 

Depart from us coldly, or turn to reprove. 

Let them herd with the false, let them smile in the beam— 

To such bosoms true joy is a passionless dream ; 

Tho’ their hopes be more bright, and more blissful their years, 
We'll be happier together in sorrow and tears,” F 


Mr. Perring’s song we can recommend as a graceful come 
position, which might be made available in tuition, since it is 
simple and within the compass of most voices. 





“ Les Deux Sirenes,” two brilliant fantasias for the pianoforte: No. I: 
containing popular airs, sung by Marietta Alboni; No, II. introducing 
popular airs sung by Jenny Lind. Composed by H. G. Nixon.— 
SHEPHERD and Jones, Warwick Lane. 

Tuese fantasias have several extrinsic attractions entirely 
independent of the arranger’s work. First, in the title-page 
are presented two by no means indifferent lithographic like- 
nesses of the great soprano and the greater contralto; but, as 
Dogberry says, or might have said, ‘ Put the contralto first, 
for it were a pity,” &c., &c. Secondly, under each resem- 
blance the autograph of the fair singer is given ; and thirdly, 
the favourite songs of both artists are introduced in the fanta- 
sias. Thus the purchaser may be enabled to discover not 
only what Alboni and Jenny Lind sing, but how they look, 
and in what sort of a hand they write. He will have it in his 
power to contrast the broad and intellectual forehead of 
Marietta Alboni with the arch brow of Jenny Lind, and to 
compare their penmanship together. Surely, this is worth 
something. The airs introduced in No. I. are, “ In questo 
Semplice,” from Betly, ‘In si barbara,” from Semiramide, and 
the ‘‘ Birndisi,” from Lucrezia Borgia. In No. II. the airs 
are, ‘*Ciascun lo dice,” ‘‘ Quando il destino,’ and the 
*“Rataplan,” from the Figlia del Reggimento, Mr. Nixon 
has done his work cleverly. 





ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN. VOICE. 
Compiled by Freperick Wepsster, Professor of Elocution io the Royal 
Academy of Music. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 157.) 


Now as the pitch of the element ng, is made by the stream of 
air passing directly from the glottis through the nose, and con- 
sequently without its coming into contact with the arch ofthe fauces 
or the cavity of the mouth, it is necessary to inquire, whether the 
varieties of pitch, if produced above the glottis at all, are made in 
the avenue of the nose. But pitch may be made when the air does 
not pass through the nose. itch too is a variable function, whilst 
the parts within the nose are incapable of motion. The Falsette 
is that peculiar voice in which the higher degrees of pitch are 
made, after the natural voice breaks, or outruns its power. The 
shrill ery, the scream, and the yell are various modes of the falsette. 
But it must not be understood that the compass of the falsette lies, 
restrictively, between the point at which the natural voice ends, 
and its own highest practicable note ; for the same kind of falsette 
sound may be formed, even below the usual point of transition 
between the two voices, or that point which we called the ‘false 
note.’ 

All the elements except the atonics, which are only aspirations, 
may be in falsette ; for there is no quality corresponding to this 
sort of voice, in the higher notes of whisper. It has been already 
remarked, that the unpleasant effect, both of sound and of effort, 
in the change from natural to falsette intonation, is obviated when 
the transition is made by the conerete and by the tremulous 
scales. The striking difference in quality between the natural and 
the falsette voices, has created the idea of adifference in their 
respective mechanisms, not only as regards the kind of sound, but 
likewise its pitch. 

It has been supposed that the falsette is produced at the upper 
orifice of the larynx, for by the summits of the aretynoid cartilages 
and the epiglottis ; and the difficulty of joining the falsette with 
the natural voice, which, is thought to be made by the inferior 
ligaments of the glottis, is ascribed to the change of mechanism in 
the transition. On this point I have only to add, that the falsette 
or a similar voice, but without its acuteness, may be brought 
downward in pitch nearly to the lowest degree of the natural 





voice ; at least I am able so to reduce it, thus producing what 
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seems to be a unison, or at least an octave concord of the two 
voices.* Now since the natural voice may by cultivation, be carried 
above the point it instinctively reaches, it may perhaps justify a 
prosecution of the inquiry—whether these voices have a different 
locality of mechanism: regarding these additions to the range of 
pitch, and the difficulty of acquiring a command over them, as 
according rather with the idea of a difference in the mechanical 
cause of the two voices, than with that of a mere extension of the 
powers of the same organization. 

As we are ignorant of the mechanical cause of the falsette 
supposing it to be different from that of the natural voice, so the 
cause of its pitch is equally unknown to us. But fiction is ever 
ready to supply the wants of ignorance . and the peculiarity of the 
falsctte having suggested to physiologists that its mechanism must 
be different from that of the natural voice, several writers have 
assumed that the pitch of the former is made above the larynx, and 
by the back parts of the mouth. It is unnecessary to give the 
particulars of their theory, because there seems to be no other 
foundation for it, than that of the idea of a sort of antithesis in 
causation: since the natural voice, from which the falsette differs 
so much, is supposed to be made within the larynx. But whatever 
may have been the ground, we have had on this subject a complete 
system of physiological explanation, when there is scarcely fact 
enough to warrant a plausible conjecture. As we are then ignorant 
of what is the cause of the variations of pitch in falsette, we may 

thaps lesson the opportunities for supplying the place of 
ignorance by fiction, in showing what it is not. 

If the cavity of the mouth be observed during the exercise of 
the falsette on the element a-we, very little alteration will be 
perceived in the positions of the surrounding parts ; except some 
slight contractile movement in the uvula, as the pitch rises, and 
when this is strained to its highest degree, an almost total dis- 
appearance of the uyula within the veil of the palate. That this 
contraction of the uvula, in the higher notes of the falsette is not 
the sole cause of its pitch ; and that it is not produced by parts of 
the vocal avenues situated above the glottis, seems conclusive from 
the following considerations. 

The elements n and m, both of which are made by the passage 
of air from the glottis solely through the nose, can be precisely 
intonated in the falsette scale! in which case the current of 
respiration does not strike the soft palate, uvula, sides of the 
fauces and base of the tongue,—those parts of the mouth, by 
which it has been supposed the pitch of this voice is produced 
All the tonic and subtonic elements can be made in the falsette. 
Now it is contradictory to a law of sound, that the identical 
quality called falsette, and pitch, should be made under mechanical 
forms so varied, that the causative structure of some of the elements, 
as of a-we and a-n give a clear passage to expiration through the 
mouth, whilst that of others, as e-ve, /, and 7, nearly obstruct it. 

The falsette may be made by inspiration through the nose with 
the mouth closed, in which case the air cannot come into con- 
tact with those parts of the mouth which have been supposed to 
constitute the mechanism of falsette. But, further, if we inhale 
through a tube, one end of which reaches beyond the soft palate, 
the falsette may be carried through its pitch, thus formed by inspi- 
ration—though the current of air in this case does not impress he 
soft parts at the back of the mouth, but passes from the tube 
directly into the glottis. And the same is true of expiration, where 
the current passes directly from the glottis into the tube, without 
passing the isthmus of the fauces. 





* The quality of this reduced falsette, if I may so call it, consisting of an 
apparent combination of its peculiar sound with that of the natural voice, may, 
in a manner, be illustrated by the kind of tone that is produced on a flageolet, 
by singing, or what is called ‘* humming,” during the act ot blowing it. A,similar 
sound is rade by joining a vocal murmer with the shrill aspiration of whistling. 
There is, however, in both of these cases more of a buzzing vibration than is heard 
in this reduced or hoarse falsette. 

(To be continued.) 








PROVINCIAL. 


BiRMINGHAM.—Templeton the favourite vocalist, gave one of his enter- 
tainments at the Town Hall, on Tuesday last, to an audience of upwards 
of three thousand persons. It was literally a night of encores, and 
Mr, Templeton, who was in capital voice, sustained the interest of his 


entertainment unabated to the end. He was admirably accompanied by 
the veteran Blewett.—Birmingham Advertiser. 

PLyMouTH.—(From a Correspondent.)—M. Jullien gave two concerts 
here on Wednesday, the first at the Royal Hotel, in the morning, and 
the second, at the Theatre Royal, in the evening, when these places 
were literally crammed to suffocation. The reception of M. Jullien on 
his first appearance in the orchestra was most enthusiastic, and the 
applause which greeted Messrs. Sims Reeves, Whitworth, and Miss 
Miran on their entrance, shewed that their fame had already reached 
the inhabitants of this far west town. Mr. Sims Reeves was encored in 
Balfe’s popular air from the Maid of Honour, “In this old chair my 
father sat,” and the whole performance gave the greatest satisfaction. The 
resemblance of Miss Miran’s voice to that of the wonderful Alboni was 
generally remarked, 

lp1p.—Mr. Newcombe, ever on the alert to gratify the patrons of his 
theatre, engaged Messrs. Travers, Stretton, Miss Rainforth, &c., to sing 
during the last week. The Bohemian Girl, Maritana, and Der 

Freischulz, have been produced to well-filled, and on two instances, 
literally overflowing houses. On each occasion, these popular vocalists 
were called before the curtain to receive the homage of the audience. 
Mr. Phillips, the principal tragedian, takes his benefit on Monday night, 
when the successful play of Richard the First will be produced. The 
house will, no doubt, be crowded in every part. 

LiverPoo..—(From our Correspondent.)—I told you in my last of 
the disappointment consequent on the non-appearance of Mdme. Anna 
Thillon, in Loder’s new opera, The Young Guard, and how hundreds 
left the theatre, receiving back their money. I did not, however, 
furnish you with the entertainment substituted. Mdme. Thillon, you will 
remember, offered to sing any thing, or perform any thing, in short, 
to do all she could to recompense the manager and public for the loss of 
the new piece. A concert commenced the performance of the evening, 
in which Mdme. Thillon sung two ballads; “I’m a merry Zingara,” by 
Balfe, and “The Flower Girl,” by Linley. The first of these was 
excellently adapted to Mdme. Thillon’s voice, and was beautifully given ; 
in the other, the fair vocalist laboured under great disadvantage, having 
to sing a subject by no means suited to her, and one with which she 
appeared to have no great sympathy. An air from Auber’s Acleon was 
more happy, and called into play all the delightful resources of the 
captivating songstress. Mr. Corri also sung in the concert. The per- 
formance concluded with the afterpiece of the Sultana, which was 
altered from Isaac Bickerstaff’s Sultan, and adapted especially for 
Mdme. Thillon at the Princess’s Theatre. Mdme. Thillon played the 
pettish and vivacious Roxalana with immense spirit, and was encored in 
the introduced song. 

On Thursday evening The Young Guard did make his appearance, but 
we must say, in something of a jagged shape, Not one third of the 
music was given, and several substitutes were made, to the serious detri- 
ment of the composer. Almost every piece in the opera, excepting 
those immediately allotted to Mdme. Thillon, was omitted. Mr. Corri, 
who played the tenor part, was compelled to introduce a song of his 
own composition, or go through the part like a walking gentleman. 
Why the music did not come, or who was in fault, I have not been able 
to learn. It is certain that the public were attracted by Mdme. Anna 
Thillon, and not by the new operetta, or else the manager would have 
had a different story to tell. Mdme. Thillon acted and sang delightfu ly 
in the Young Guard. Her songs were all favourably received, and the 
fair singer obtained an enthusiastic encore in the “Drum” song, which 
was given in her most captivating and naive style. On the whole, The 
Young Guard passed off with eclat, which was entirely owing to Mdme, 
Thillon’s delightful acting and charming singing. 1 understand the fair 
vocalist appears on Monday in Lady Teazle. I very much question the 
policy, or even the propriety of this. Mdme. Anua Thillon has obtained 
an amount of popular fame very few songstresses have the fortune to 
obtain. Such a position should not be risked by an attempt in a line of 
her profession, for which, ] very much doubt, if nature ever intended 
her. Mdme. Thillon has unquestionably great abilities, but who can be 
universal ? 

NoTtINGHAM.—The Nottingham Harmonic Society brought their 
meetings for this season to a close last Wednesday evening, the 16th inst. 
The room was very full, and the performances, which embraced all 
possible varieties, appeared to afford general satisfaction. The orchestra 
was on alarger scale than usual, and still better, was more efficient. Mr. H. 
Farmer conducted, with great ability, and proved himself an excellent 
chef-d’orchestre. The band was heard to advantage in the overtures to 
the Barbiere di Siviglia, Zanetta, La Barcarole and Guy Mannering. 
They also played Jullien’s Navy Quadrilles with much spirit, and quite 
delighted the audience by the manner in which they accompanied Mr, W. 
Bradbury’s solo and chorus, **The Baron of Ulm,” a composition which 
reflects no less credit on our talented and amiable townsmen, than if it 
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were indited with a much loftier aim to masterdom, or compassed with 
a power and a coiwpleteness to which even comparative excellence must 
bow the head in competition. Cope sang Jeffery’s popular and pleasing 
ballad “Jeannette to Jeanot’” in a style that demanded, but did not 
obtain, an encore. Had it done so, it must have made the programme 
longer. Mr. Farmer gave in a true spirit of genuine Tipperary humour 
that smacked of the very whereabouts of Clogheen, the Irish comic 
cavatina, ‘‘ Paddy Carey,” and was so 1apturously applauded, that we 
cannot help suspecting there were several Hibernian importations present, 
so near did the plaudits approach to the confines of ariot. But Mr. 
Farmer’s singing really warranted an extreordinary display of energetic 
feeling. ‘‘ Paddy Carey,” though an old, and we are grieved to say, a 
neglected musical work, is a novelty to the concert room, and is besides 
full of humour and character, and when interpreted as Mr. Farmer 
interpreted it, as a treat, any day, or rather any night, is equal to an Irish 
Interlude, or one of Carleton’s tales. Essex was not so happy as we 
have heard him in a song of dubious merit, the name of which has 
escaped us as well as the tune. Essex is a good singer when he likes : but 
Essex should not forget the story of the Critic and Pietro Perragino in 
the “‘ Vicar of Wakefield.”” Master Kirk, a boy of nine years old, played 
a solo on the cornet-a-piston with extraordinary skill, considering his 
years. While the audience were applauding him, we could not help en- 
tertaining a very different feeling from ‘that of gratification and delight. 
We could not fail recalling to mind the expression on a certain occasion 
of a medical man, whose opinion, in the world’s estimation, was as 
weighty as platinum ; expressions regarding a young boy who was playing 
the trumpet in a regimental band: ‘If that boy lives to be eighteen 
years of age, it will be a miracle.’”” We know, since, that nothing is more 
productive of the worst form of phthisis pulmonalis than the eternal 
labour on the lungs, while the subject is yet in immaturity. We are 
assured the playing on brass wind instruments is a slow poison to child- 
hood. But we are wandering from the musical to the medical; yet, as 
Apollo presided over medicine as well as music, our diversion is not alto- 
gether unwarranted. Little else remains to be told of the concert. We 
close with repeating our conviction of the immense utility of Mr. H. 
Farmer in the orchestra, and a word of praise to the energetic and esti- 
mable president, Mr. Tomlinson, with the heartiest wishes for the success 
of the Harmonic Society next year.—(From a Correspondent.) 

CueLTennaAM.—Messrs Hale and Son gave two concerts on Tuesday, 
the one in the morning, the other in the evening. The performance 
was miscellaneous. The main attraction of the evening was the first 
appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves, who was received with tumultuous 
applause, and created a great impression. He sang the last scena from 
the Lucia di Lammermoor with exquisite taste and passionate feeling. 
He obtained a rapturous encore, as he likewise did in Balfe’s charming 
song from the Maid of Honour, “In this old chair.’ Miss Miran also 
made a decided impression, and obtained great applause in several of her 
songs. Mr. Whitworth, the bass, from Drury Lane, was heard to 
advantage in a ballad. The instrumental portion of the concétt included 
various works of the great masters, to which was added as a bonne 
bouche, Jullien’s “‘ Swiss Quadrilles.” The concert was highly creditable 
to the Messrs. Hale and Sons in every respect. 





BURFORD’S PANORAMA. 

Tu new panoramic picture of Vienna, at the Leicester 
Square exhibition, has been pronounced a faithful and most 
accurate representation by all the members of the press, 
diurnal and hebdomadal. Not only those who have actually 
visited the capital of Austria, but those who actually did not, 
have testified to its fidelity in general and particular resem- 
blance. If a stranger were to judge from what he perused in 
the papers concerning Mr. Burford’s picture, he would be 
led to believe that every one who wrote a criticism on the 
work, had not merely paid his devoirs to the far-famed city of 
Vienna, but that, from his apparent intimacy with the capital, 
and all its affairs, local and political, he must, at the very 
least, have dined with Prince Metternich at his town resi- 
dence, or left his card at the Emperor's palace. Alas! poor 
simple we of the Musical World have no pretensions to erect 
a throne upon imaginary grounds, and issue our critical dicta 
therefrom. Reader!—we own it without a blush—we have 
never been at Vienna—never—nor have we ventured nearer 
to its walls than barely a few stadia beyond Berlin ; but then, 
we have been invited to the Austrian capital, and if was our 
own fixed purpose, should the fates be willing, the times 





prove favourable, and several other things concur which now 
wear a hostile aspect, to accept the invitation so kindly 
proffered, and entertain—may we use the word—our readers 
with a series of letters from Vienna, after the manner of our 
Paris Correspondent. But we fear matters in Vienna are not 
so inviting as they were some six moons since. The 
atmosphere at this moment is too warm for the quiet disposi- 
tion and calm temperament of a musical critic—our readers 
have always praised us for our extreme quietude—and not 
being politically interested in the good of Her Majesty's 
subjects, further than that a universal amelioration should be 
accomplished through the medium of the Musical World, we 
fee] that the neighbourhood of St. Martin’s Lane is, for the 
present, better adapted to our taste and pursuits. But to our 
subject. Though we cannot reeord our individual testimony 
as to the accuracy in resemblance of the new panorama of Mr. 
Burford, we can bear evidence as to its merits as a picture, 
which we are inclined to believe surpass those of all that have 
been previously exhibited at Leicester Square. The picture 
of Vienna is in reality painted with great art and power. The 
coloring is admirable, the outline bold and free, while, in the 
minuter details, the smallest object is preserved with extreme 
faithfulness. We particularly admire the sky. Itis rich and 
warm, without exhibiting too much of that haziness we have 
found fault with in preceding pictures. The city is seen 
under no very favourable aspect. The streets and houses 
appear huddled together, and the eye can point out nothing 
that is particularly attractive, if we except the Cathedral, 
which looks a noble building. The artist seems to have 
directed his more especial attention to the environs of the 
city and the surrounding country. Here he has been singu- 
larly successful. Nothing can be more beautiful in a pano- 
ramic painting than this portion of Mr. Burford’s picture. It 
is quite a chef d’ceuvre in this line of art, and commands our 
utmost admiration. 

The panorama of Vienna will be found to possess more 
attractions than that of a mere scenic representation, however 
graphic, faithful, and'complete. The political position of tie 
Austrian capital is at this moment fraught with the deepest 
interest, and Mr. Burford could not have selected any city of 
Europe, the representation of which combined so many 
allurements, and awakened so much curiosity. The exhibi- 
tion already attracts great crowds, and the panoramic view of 
Vienna will, we have no doubt, prove to the proprietors, the 
most profitable of all their pictorial speculations. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lota Montez.—The King of Bavaria has just published 
the following proclamations :—‘t No.1. We, by the Grace of 
God, King of Bavaria, &c., think it necessary to declare that 
the Countess of Landsfeld has ceased to possess the rights of 
naturalization in Bavaria.—Louis.”—“ No. 2. Seeing that the 
Countess of Landsfeld, who, by a royal ordinance dated this 
day, has ceased to be a naturalised subject of Bavaria, does 
not renounce her design of disturbing the peace of the capital 
and country, all the judicial and police authorities of the king- 
dom have received orders to pursue the said Countess where 
she may be found, to arrest and carry her to the nearest 
fortress, there to be placed in the hands of the law. Munich, 
March 15, 1848.”—So ends the race of Lola Montez. The 
Frankfort journals informs us she has gone to Brussels. 

Mapame Prayvet.—This wonderful pianist is still at Paris. 
She played last week at the concert of the Heoue et Gazette 
Musicale, with what success it is impossible to describe. 
Madame Pleyel has not yet decided upon coming to London, 
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Mustcat Stones.—About three miles from Potts-town, in 
the United States, there is a place to which the name of the 
Singing Valley is given. There is in this valley a large mass 
of ill-shaped stones, which appear to have been thrown 
together by some terrible convulsion of nature. From the 
appearance of the stones, it is judged that at some former time 
a volcanic eruption must have occurred there. By striking on 
these stones the most varied sounds imaginable are produced : 
the chime of the finest bells in the world does not exceed in 
variety the sounds produced, from the sonorous bass to the 
most delicate treble, the gradations of which are exquisitely 
fine. No such phenomenon is to be found in any other part 
of the world. 

Miss Jutia Benwetr has been performing in Edinburgh 
in several of her most successful London parts. 

Miss Poote is engaged to sing at Liverpool on the 27th. 

A Depication.—Mrs. Cowden Clarke has just published a 
volume of proverbs from the works of Shakspere. She 
dedicates the work to Douglas Jerrold in the following style :— 
“ To Douglas Jerrold, the first wit of the present age, these 
Proverbs of Shakespere, the first wit of any age, are inscribed 
by Mary Cowden Clarke, of a certain age, but no wit at all.” 
This dedication was printed before Douglas Jerrold had set 
out for Paris. 

Grorce CrumksHANK, whose versatile genius has con- 
tributed to public amusement and instruction for so many 
years, it is proposed to honor by the presentation of a 
testimonial; and a committee, including Dr. Bowring, S. C. 
Hall, Esq., G. Kenrick, Esq., Sheridan Knowles, Esq., and 
other gentlemen, hold their meetings at 128, Holborn-Hill, 
London. 


Guovcester CatuepraLt.—An Order in Council appears 
in Tuesday’s Gazette, authorising the purchase of the lease of 
certain premises adjoining the eastern end of Gloucester 
cathedral, for the, purpose of improving the precincts of that 
edifice. The funds are to come from a sum of £2057. three 
per Cents, now standing to the credit of the Dean and Chapter 
in the books of the Accountant-General of the Court of 
Chancery. 


Tue Dersy Cnorat Soctery has been in existance thirty- 
one years, numbers forty Vocalists and thirty Instrumentalists, 
and gives a series of four concerts every year. 

Mr. H. Puituirs and Mr. Lanp will give one of their 
vocal entertainments at the Literary Institution, Great Smith- 
street, Westminster, on Monday; and at Albion Hall, Ham- 
mersmith, on Thursday. 

Mr. Jutian Apams, the pianist and player on the patent 
harmonium, in conjunction with the Misses Collins, has been 
performing at concerts in Birmingham, Coventry, Leicester, 
Derby, Chesterfield, Rotherham, Huddersfield, Bradford, Hali- 
fax, Leeds, York, North Shields, Newcastle, and other provin- 
cial towns. The local journals speak in most flattering terms 
of Mr. Julian Adams’s performances. The patent harmonium, 
with a few stringed instruments, supplies Mr. Julian Adams 
with an excellent and powerful substitute for an orchestra. 
The instrument is a curiosity, and Mr, Adams’s performances 
first rate. 

M. Satnton, at the request of the directors of the Philhar- 
monic Soiety, has agreed to share the office of principal violin 
with Mr. Blagrove. We stated in a previous number, that 
the directors had engaged M. Sainton to fill that post exclu- 
sively. It is to be hoped that this liberal conduct pn the 
part of the French violinist, who might have retained his 





position in spite of the directors had he pleased, will put a" 
end to the small talk and cavilling so rife since the beginnin& 
of the present Philharmonic season. 

Mr. anv Mrs. Cuartes Kean concluded their engagement 
on Wednesday at the Haymarket. Mr. Lovell’s new play of 
The Wife’s Secret, was the only one in which they appeared, 
its unprecedented success fully warranting them in keeping it 
so long before the public. 

Proressorsuie OF Music.—The Professor at Cambridge 
has a salary of about £200., for which he has to qualify for a 
regular degree, to play at two chapels twice each on Sunday, 
besides Saints’ days, impart a musical education to ten boys, 
whose voices break at the age of fifteen, for which a constant 
succession of trained boys is required. A man, such as a pro- 
fessor at Cambridge is required to be, having also the degree 
of M.A., being compelled to instil a musical knowledge into 
the minds of boys at the age of six years, and requiring two 
hours a day practice, enjoying only such a salary, can surely 
be said to hold no sinecure. 

Sacrep Harmonic Soctzetry.—Miss P. Horton is engaged 
for the concert on Wednesday next at Exeter Hall. We are 
glad to see this fair vocalist taking that position as a contralto 
singer to which she is so eminently entitled. 

Exeter Haru.—Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum, and Men- 
delssohn’s Lobgesang, are to be performed by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society on Wednesday. The principal singers en- 
gaged are Miss Birch, Miss P. Horton, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. 
Phillips. 

Her Masesty’s Tueatre. — Mademoiselle Abadia, a 
soprano from Milan, of whom report speaks loudly, makes her 
debut in Nine this evening. A great success is anticipated. 
A Mademoiselle Vera also appears for the first time on the 
London stage. Of this fair cantatrice we know nothing. 

Grist, Mario, and the Ronconts leave Paris on the Ist of 
April, to appear in London on the 4th. Grisi took her benefit 
on Monday last at the Jtaliens, when she played in Don 
Pasquale, and one act of Norma. Her performance in 
Norma was transcendent. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Susscriser.—Wo—no—no !—a thousand times no! Buterpe 
never spoke to Albert Smith in her life. 
W. L.—We regret that our Correspondent’s lines, ‘‘ I miss thee where 
we've often met,’* will not suit our pages. 
G. S. P. We donot think the paper alluded to worth any notice whatever ; 
our Correspondent is nevertheless thanked for his attention. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 





SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

THE PIANISTS’ DESIDERATA. 

A Series of Progressive Exercises, arranged uniformly for both hands ona 
novel plan, by which a complete inastery of the Diatonic and Chromatic Scales, 
together with all the shakes, may be accompl shed in a comparatively short time 
thereby greatly facilitating the reazensot Pupils, and effect a saving of much time 
and labour to noth master and scholar, and will therefore be found a valuable 
auxiliary to all other works extant. 
OxrForD, Marcu, 1848, 





Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s. 
MR. BRANDT 


Has the honour to announce tbat he will give a SOIREE MUSICALE, at 
the above Rooms, on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12th, 1848, to commence at eight 
o'clock precisely. Mr. BraNnpT will be assisted by several eminent Artistes. 
Conductors, Messrs. Benedict and Lindsay Sloper, 
Single Tickets, Half a Guinea; Family Tickets (to admit three), One Gui 
and of Mr, Branpt, 7, Hi 


Tic! 
may be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers, 
Place, Kensington, 
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SovereiqnLite Assurance Company, 


No. 5, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 
Trustees. 


Sir A. Brydges Henniker, Bart. 
B, Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. | 


Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Claude Edward Scott, Esq. 


Directors. 


CHAIRMAN, Lieutenant-Colonel Lord | Henry Broadwood, Esq., M.P. 
, Arthur Lennox. Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN, T. C. Granger, | Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 
Eaq., M.P. John Gardiner, Esq. 
John Ashburner, Esy., M.D. Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. Henry William Pownall, Esq. 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. 


Assurances granted on the lives of — in every station of life and every 
part of the world, on pocatiatiy favourable terms. 

Every facility afforded to persons assuring the lives of others, so as to render 
such policies effectual securities. 

Immediate Annuities and Endowments granted on liberal terms, affording 
great advantage to persons of limited income. 4 

Particular attention is invited to the plan adopted by this company, of grant- 
ing deferred annuities, to commence at any a age, either with or without 
return of the premiums paid, in case of death before attaining the age at which 
the annuity is to commence; thus: A person, aged 25, may secure an annuity of 
£50, to commence on attaining the age of 50, and to continue during life, at the 
following rates : 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS, WITH AND WITHOUT RETURN, IN CASE OF DEATH. 

|= With return of the whole. 
#15 10s. 10d. 

H. D. Davenport, Secretary. 





Without Return, 
#13 10s, 8d. 


~ With return of two-thirds, — 
#14 168. 3d, 








Under the distinguished Patronage of His Majesty the King of Prussia, His 
Majesty the King of Hanover, and most of the Nobility and Clergy of the 
United Kingdom, and recommended by the Faculty. 


Coucus, HOARSENESS, AND ALL ASTHMATIC AND PULMONARY COMPLAINTS 
ErFrcTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


Upwards of 40 Years’ experience has proved the infallibility of these Lozenges 
in the Cure of Winter Coughs, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other 
Pulmonary Maladies. Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. 
Paul’s Church Yard, London, N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to 

e that the words, “‘ KgatinGe’s CoucH Lozenczs’’ are engraved on the 
GovERNMENT Sramp of each Box. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS 


Old Kent Road, Oct. 18th, 1847. 
yen ioe have the kindness to send me as soon as possible, a 2s. 9d. tin 
of “ KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES,” I have had a 1s. 14d. box, and have 
found them very valuable in giving a clearness to the voice, to which I have been 
a stranger for some time, no singer or public speaker should be without them 
they assist the voice materially. I send 3s. 3d. Post Office Stamps, you can sen 
them by the Parcel Delivery Company. Please to let me have them as soon as 
possible. I remain, your’s, &c. 
To Mr. . KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. F. CUNNINGHAM. 


RESTORATION OF VOICE BY KEATING’s COUGH LOZENGES. 


Glasgow, 12th January, 1847. 
S1r,—I have great pleasure in informing you of the great good your excellent 
COUGH LOZENGE have done me. In ember, 1845, I pre. a severe cold 
from riding two or three miles, one very wet night, which settled in my lungs, 
and quite took away my voice, so that I could not speak above a whisper from that 
time until the beginning of December last. 1 tried all kind of medicines, but they 
were of noavail. I was then advised to try your Lozenges, which I did only to 
lease my friends; but before I had finished a 2s- 9d. tin, my voice, to my great 
joy, came back as strong as ever Iam, Sir, your’s respectfully, 
Tuomas Kgatino, Esa, JAMES MARTIN, 





MISS STEELE, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Begs to announce that she has CHANGED her RESIDENCE, to 29, Milton 
treet, Dorset Square, where she wi ve Pupils as usual. Miss Steele has a 
acancy for a Professional Pupil. 


WILSON'S 
SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS, 


AT THE 
MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET. 


Mr. WILSON will resume his Entertainments, on the Songs of Scotland, on 
MONDAY EVENIMG, I5th MAY. Pianoforte, Mr. JOLLY. 





| 28th, instant. 


FOR THE BASS VOICE. 


Mr. CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his Fiiends and the Public, that his Work 
onthe ART OP SINGING, adapted with alterations and additions for the 
BASS VOICE, is now ready, and may be had of Mr. CRIVELLI, at his residence, 
No. 74, UPPER NORTON STREET ; and at all the principal Music Sellers. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


is acknowledged as the best specific, after three year’s trial, for improving the 
Voice and removing all affections ot the throat, strongly recommended to Clergy- 
men, Singers, Actors, Public Speakers, and all Persons subject to relaxed throats. 
he Ye following extract from “The Dramatic and Musical Review, January 
9th, 1847. a lS : 6 

“To CORRESPONDENTS.—AN AMATEUR VOCALIST.—Use Stolberg’s Lozenges 
by all means ; they will strengthen the voice, and remove hoarseness. We have 
recently, through a chemical friend, submitted them to analysis, and the result 
— to be a most efficacious remedy for affections of the throat 
generally, 

Wholesale Agents, Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street; Sutton and Co,, Bow 
Churchyard ; W. Edwards, Newbery, and Sons, Saint Paul’s Churchyard; 
Sanger, Dietrichsen and Hannah, Oxford Street; and Retail by all respectable 
Chemists in the Kingdom, 





Messrs. Blagrove’s Quartet & Solo Concerts. 


Messrs. HENRY and RICHARD BLAGROVE have the honour to announce 
that they will give a series of {FOUR CONCERTS, in which they 
will introduce Quartets, Solos, &c., to take place on Wednesday Morning, 
May 10th, and Monday ne June 5th. at the CONCERT ROOMS, 71, Mor- 
timer Street; and on Wednesday Evening, June 21st, and Wednesday Evening, 
June 28th, at the QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square; the Quartets 
to be performed by Messrs. Henry BiaGrove, H. Cooper, RICHARD BLA- 
GROVE, and C. Lucas. Eminent Vocal and Instrumental talent will be engaged. 

Subscription Tickets, One Guinea; Single Tickets, Seven Shillings; Family 
Tickets, to admit Four to any one Concert. One Guinea 3 to be had of 
Mr. Henry B! ve, 5, Tavistock Street, Bedford Square; Mr. Richard Blagrove, 
71, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square; and of the principal Music Sellers. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


EXETER HALL. 


On WEDNESDAY, March 29th, 1848, will be performed Handel’s Dettingen 
Te Deum, a Selection, and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. Principal Vocal 
Performers :—Miss Birch, Miss P. Horton, Mr. J. T. Hill, Mr. Hebbs, and 
Mr. H. Phillips. The band and chorus will consist of above 500 performers. 
Tickets 3s. each, reserved seats, in the area or gallery, 5s., may be obtained of the 
principal music sellers ; of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross ; Mr. Ries, 102, Strand ; 
or at the office of the Society, No. 6, Exeter Hall. 
THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 








MUSICAL UNION, 


Members’ Tickets are this day sent, | post, to the Residences of the Sub- 
scribers. Any omissions will be remedied on application to Cramer and Co., 201, 
Regent Street. Messrs. Sainton, Deloffre, Hill, Piatti, and Herr Rockel will 
perform Quartets, by Haydn, Mendelssohn, and Kuhlau, at the FIRST MATINEE, 


JOHN ELLA, Director. 


Single Tickets, signed by the Committee, 10s. 6d. each, can be obtained on 
applying to the Director. 





The Greatest Sale of any Medicine in the Globe. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered Liver and Stomach. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes Street, Glasgow, 
dated February 18th, 1847. 

‘‘ Sin,—Having taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach and Liver 
under which I had long suffered, and having followed your printed instructions 
I have regained that health, which 1 had thought lost forever. I had previous! 
had recourse to several medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but justead 
of curing my complaint, it increased to a most alarming degree. Humanly 
speaking, our Pills have saved my life! Many tried to dissuade me from using 
them, and I doubt not but that hundreds are deterred from taking your most ex- 
cellent medicine, in consequence of the impositions practised by many worthless 
persons; but what a pity it is that the deception used by others, should be the 
means of Lerten | ane Hse persons, under disease, from regaining health, 
by the use of your Pills. hen I commenced the use of your Pills, I was in a most 
wretched condition, and to my great delight, in a few days afterwards, there was 
a considerable change for the and by continuing to use them for some 
weeks, I have been perfectly restored to hea’ th, to the surprise of all who have 
witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by the disordered state of the 
Liver and Stomach; would to God, that every poor sufferer would avail himself of 
the same ona Nae fll 2 

“To Professor Holloway.’ (Signed, “ CHARLES WILSON.’ 

These truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Establishment of Professor 
Ho.Lioway, , Strand, (near Temple Bar), London; and of most respectable 
Vendors of Medicines throughout the civilized World, at the following prices— 
1s. 1¢d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 115., 22s., and 33s, each Box, There is a le 





saving by larger sizes, 
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MUSICAL WORLD. 











UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 

T HE 

Wer sMlajesty’s Theatre. 
EXTRA NIGHT, 


FOR THE 


BENEFIT of the DISTRESSED ARTIZANS, 
On THURSDAY MARCH 30th. 
PATRONS: 


Her most gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT. 

Her Majesty Queen ADELAIDE. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of GLOUCESTER. 

His Royal Highness Prince GEORGE of CAMBRIDGE, 





Her Grace the Duchess of Somerset. The Lady Ernest Bruce. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, | The Lady Charlotte Guest. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Norfolk. Lady Peel. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Morpeth, M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
General Lord Aylmer. 

Lord Norreys, M.P. 

Lord Marcus Hill. 

Lord Camoys. 

Lord Saltoun. 

Lord Ernest Bruce, 

Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence. 

Lord Sandys. 

The Rt. Hon, Sir R. Peel, Bart., M.P. 
Sir Archibald Macdonald, Bart. 
General Sir Alexander Woodford, Bart. 
Sir George Wombwell, Bart. 

Sir John Shaw, Bart. 

Mrs. Packe Reading. 

Mrs. Hubert de Burgh. 

Mrs. Ewing. 

The Honourable James Macdonald. 
The Honourable D. Astley. 
General Upton. 

C. W. Packe, Esq., M.P. 

H. Broadley, Esq., M.P. 

‘ John Stewart, Esq., M.P. 

The Earl of Eglinton. Hubert de Burgh, Esq. 

His Excellency the Prince Callimaki. Major Aldrick, 

His Excellency le Marquis Lisboa. A. Grant, Esq. 

His Excellency Count Kielmansegge. J. Ewing, Esq. 

His Excellency Count Revel. James Cavan, Esq. 

His Excellency Baron Rehausen, Brereton Trelawny, Esq. 


Her Grace the Duchess of Montrose. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Leeds. 

His Grace the Dukeof Devonshire, K.G. 
His Grace the Duke of Somerset, K. G. 
His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, K. G. 
His Grace the Duke of Montrose 

His Grace the Duke of Leeds. 

The Marchioness of Clanricarde. 

The Marchioness of Ailesbury. 

The Marchioness of Sligo. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, K. G. 

The Marquis of Ailesbury. 

The Marquis of Sligo. 

The Marquis of Huntley. 

The Marquis of Donegall. 

The Marquis of Granby. 

Her Excellency the Baroness Brunnow. 
His Excellency the Baron Brunnow, 
The Countess Delawarr. 

The Countess Eglinton. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Chamberlain. 
The Earl Delawarr. 

The Earl of Lonsdale. 

The Ear! of Cardigan. 


The Viscountess Palmerston. 
The Viscountess Dillon. 
Viscount Sanerton. 





R. Parnther, Esq. 
G. Cornwall, Esq. 
John Collett, Esq. 


The PERFORMANCE will take place on THURSDAY NEXT, 
. MARCH 30th. 


The Nobility and Gentry wishing to contribute their patronage on this occasion 
are respectfully requested to address their application to the Secretary, at the Box 
; med = early as possible. Particulars of the performance, will be published 
forthwith. 

Pit Tickets, of which a limited number only will be issued, can be had at the 

Box Office as usual, 10s. 6d. each, 
Boxes, Pit Tier, 5 Guineas.—Grand Tier, 6 Guineas.—One Pair, 5 Guineas.— 
Two Pair, 4 Guineas.—Pit Stalls, 1 Guinea,—Gallery Stalls, 5s. 





London Sacred Harmonic Society. 


The Committee of the LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY having 
their attention called to “Serious and grave charges” made by the “Sacrep 
HaRMONIC Society,” and said to have been proved against MR. JOSEPH 
SURMAN their Conductor, feel it their duty to state that a deputation of their 
body having met the Secretary and several members of the committee of the 
SacrEp HarMonIc Socixty, to investigate the charges, and having had the 
alleged proofs laid before them, is unani ly of opinion that there is not the 
least ground for impeaching MR. SURMAN’s inte; ity. 

Signed, GEORGE ROBERTS, President. 








London Sacred Harmonic Society. 
EXETER HALL. 
Conductor, Mr. SURMAN, 


Leader, .. .. . « Mr. H, BLAGROVE. 


The members and subscribers of the above society sre informed that the first 
REHEARSAL will take place on Monpay, 27th instant, in the Minor Hall, 
Exeter Hall, at Eight o’clock precisely, when the Oratorio of JUDAS MAC- 


CABEUS will be be practised, 
JAMES BORMAN, Hon. Sec., pro tem. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT LEE GARDEN. 


On TUESDAY NEXT, MARCH 28th, 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


The Principal Characters by 


Madame CASTELLAN, 
(Her second appearance at the Royal Italian Opera.) 


Madame BELLINI, 
Signor CORRADI SETTI, 


(His second appearance in England.) 
Signor POLONINI, Signor SOLDI, 
AND (His second appearance in England.) 
M. ROGER. 
(From the Opera Comique and Academie Royale, at Paris, his second 
appearance in England.) 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, MR. COSTA. 
To conclude with the new 
DIVERTISSEMEN T, 
In which the following artistes will appear : 

Madlle. MELINI MARMET, (Her second appearance in England.) 
Madile. THIERRY, (Her second appearance in England.) 
Madlle. FERRANTE, (Her second appearance in England.) 
Madlle. LANGHER, (Her second appearance in England.) 
Madlle. HONORE, (Her second appearance.) 

AND 
M. GONTIE. 

The Divertissement arranged by Signor APPIANI. 

The Music by Sig. BILETTA. 

The Scenery by Messrs. GRIEVE and TELBIN. 

Admission to the Pit, 8s,, to the New Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 
To the New Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s. 

The Performance will commence at Eight o’clock. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, for the night or season, to be obtained at 
the Box Office of the Theatre, which is open from eleven till five o'clock, 
and of the principal Libraries and Musicsellers, 

GRAND EXTRA NIGHT, THURSDAY next, March 30th. 

The Directors of the Royal Italian Opera have the honour to announce 
that Signor TAMBURINI, Signor SALVI, M. ROGER, Madlle. 
CORBARI, and Madame CASTELLAN having arrived in England, a 
GrasD Extra Nicurt will take place on Thursday next, March 30th, 
the full particulars of which will be duly announced. 


J. Stewart’s Registered Violin & Tenor Holder. 


The popularity this simple but most efficient instrument has obtained with 
oe eng gentlemen, among whom may be mentioned Messrs. Sainton, 

miliaui, Blagrove, Cooke, Tolbecque, Nadaud, Hope, Farmer, &c., &c., who 
have declared their intention to use it constantly. May be had at J. Harr’s, 
14, Princes Street, Soho, who is appointed sole agent and it will save trouble if 
country Music Sellers will address their communications to him, where also may 
be seen a fine collection of violins, violoncellos, &c. N.B. A fresh supply of 
Roman Strings every three months. J. Hart, 14, Princes Street, one door from 
Gerard Street, Soho, 


NEW EDITION, IN SCORE, OF 
Mendelssohn's Three Pianoforte Quartets, 


With VIOLIN, TENOR, and BASS, No. 1, 10s. 6d.—No. 2, 12s. 6d.—No. 3, 15s. 
MENDELSSOHN’S LATEST WORKS. 











Op. 69.—Magnificat and Nunc Dimitis for the Evening Service, with s. d. 
Organ Accompaniment,........sesececeeccececseeees vives’ FD 
The Voice Parts separate ..........cseesseececececeeereees - 40 
Op. 71.—Six Songs, with Pianoforte Accompaniment ......... np 5 0 
Op. 72.—Six Pianoforte Pieces, dedicated to his young Friends 26 
Responses to the Commandments, adapted to a passage in “ Elijah”.. 0 6 
Fugue for the Organ, from the “ Magnificat” ............+ osoeesverse 10 
Mendelssobn’s Portrait, steel engraving...........sssceeecececeeeeees 6 0 


J. J. EWER and Co., 72, Newgate Street. 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” by 
WILLIAM Spencer JoHNsoNn, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex ; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To he had of G. Purkess, Dean 
Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street; and all 








Booksellers.—Saturday, March 25th, 1848, 








